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1973 was a remarkable Horror-jammed 
year. . . but in more ways than just one. 
Squeezed out this issue is CoF's special expose 
of the so-called Energy Crisis — otherwise known 
as: A Crisis A Day Keeps Presidential Impeach- 
ment Away. If nothing sensational happens be- 
tween now and next issue, maybe we'll run it 
anyway. But even a ruinous thing like the Fuel 
"Crisis" carries some mixed "blessings," ironi- 
cal though it is: People seem to be less selfish; 
fewer cars are on the road as more car pools 
are getting organized. With or without a Power 
Problem, though, it would be great some day 
to see some kind of "law" or something passed 
that would ban cars, carrying only one passen- 
ger, from venturing into business areas during 
peak hours (certain publishers and editors of 
SFantaFilm mags excepted, of course, along 
with other professionals working for the good 
of mankind). 

Even if the Energy "problem" is a gigantic 
hoax (which it is), the Bureaucratic Numb- 
skulls aren't even suggesting that staggering 
working hours around a 24-hour day would be 
a boon. It'd cut down heavily on fuel waste; 
business would boom; and air pollution would 
drop dramatically. The reason Bureaucracy 
doesn't make sensible suggestions is because 
it would play hob with their age-long conspira- 
cies to keep society in perpetual anxiety and 
semi-demoralization. For a change, more peo- 
ple seem aware of this than ever. It's going to 
prove very interesting, in 1974, to see what they 
determine doing about it. 

Even as 1973 neared its end, SFantasy-lm- 
agiMovies rose more importantly than ever. 

Even though large-scale investments were made 
back in '68 with such films as 2001 : A SPACE 
ODYSSEY, ROSEMARY’S BABY, and PLAN- 
ET OF THE APES, never has film industry 
reacted with such enthusiasm over SFantasy 
as it's done recently. Reaching more people 
in two evenings than any genre entry's done 
before, NBC-TV's airing of FRANKENSTEIN 
excited the whole world, drew in excellent 
high ratings, and was an open admission on 
the part of film investors that SFantasy is what 
the public wants! And, tragic as MGM's with- 
drawal from theatrical films may be, it's singu- 
larly ironic that WESTWORLD, their final 
production, should emerge as a colossal box- 
office success after a long string of MGM flops. 

Meanwhile, as TV, Hollywood and overseas 
filmakers are humming more busily with nu- 
merous SFantasy productions. Woody Allen's 
SLEEPER and the $13 million dollar THE 
EXORCIST are causing near panics at the box- 
office. As we go to press, both have played 
nearly two weeks (not to mention others in 
the genre filling theatres to capacity). Reports 
reaching us from all over the country state 
the difficulty of getting into a theatre: two to 
five hour waiting periods, standing on lines!! 

Most interesting of all reports is that SFan- 
tasy-horror-SuspenShockers will constitute 
more than 50% of all theatrical releases and 
(though it's always backward) at least 20% of 
prime time TV in 1974. It'll be a most impres- 
sive and an unusual year. 

— Calvin T. Beck — 




At the risk of sounding like a broken re- 
cord, we’re now readier for the one-mile dash 
than ever before — it's now bimonthly -for- 
CoF-or-bust ! (See more on this in this depar- 
ment's answer to the first letter.! "Oh, where 
have we heard that one before! " Or, "Yeah, 
and what happened since the last issue came 
out many months ago?" 

A nswering the above: We V e changed 
to a better printer, after having grave problems 
with our last one, such as unconscionable de- 
lays, mismanagement on their part, plus ex- 
periencing the "delight " of losing precious 
artwork and stuff. 

Meanwhile: A big tip of the CoF hat to 
the many of you who' ve made it possible 
for CoF to appear more often. Obviously, 
many of you have been spreading the word 
around. You've been aware of what problems 
there are on overcrowded newsstands: that 
wholesalers and retailers rarely ever give a 
damn; that it takes a degree of evangelizing 
and "missionary" work, otherwise no one 
pays attention (especially these days) or really 
cares unless you bend their ears. 

But the fight has only just begun. While 
CoF sales have shown a slight improvement, 
it’ll take constant team work and word-of- 
mouth. . . to really get it "up there”~in the 
Big Apple category. And what is really going 
to be accomplished if we can achieve such 
a dream, such a goal? Well, take a look around 
this issue (or previous ones if they're available): 

If we have been able to accomplish what 
we have done so far based on just a minute 
upswing in sales, can it be possible that once 
our "goal" is within sight, we may at some 
time become a monthly? Print CoF on far bet- 
ter paper? Have color interiors, more pages 
and features? Plus, other things I dare not 
even mention. . . Yes, all this is possible at 
some time. And the sooner the better. But 
it'll only be possible — with a little help from 
our friends. — Peace! 

— Calvin T. Beck — 


HOW YOU'RE GONNA KEEP ’EM 
DOWN ON THE FarM ? 

Dear Cal: 

After buying all kinds of movie mags, mon- 
ster books etc. more than ten years, CoF Is not 
only always far out in the lead, but man! You 
are now better than ever (if that's at all possi- 
ble). For a moment there, around two years 
ago, I thought that MT (Monster Times) was 
going to be a refreshing challenge: well, after a 
couple issues it kept staying the same, then 
went downhill fast, and has stayed a mess. All 
their stuff looks like material seen in CoF and 
other places years ago. And their "layouts" 
and appearance?? EcchhhH Famous Monsters 
is even more aggravating. Oh, once every 8 or 
9 issues they come out with several "original" 
articles to make up for all the reprints used 
for the 7th or umpteenth time. But, CoF has 
more info, research and class quality just in 
a few pages! By the way, funny how maga- 
zine initials can be like a curse. Yours is like 
a CoFfer of gold [Or Dracula's CoFfin.— ctb.J. 
MT seems eMpTy. And “How you're gonna 
keep ’em down on the FarM after they've read 
CoFranky?” [How about: Why a duck? And 
that’s the nastiest woid I ever hold!— ctb.]. 

Hey — I love the idea of your “Frankenstein 
At Large" section. By putting the various de- 
partments together in this section, you now 
have more room for other things. Great! My 
only beef: You don't come out often enough ! 
Like, I mean, that's real cruelty to us starving 
wretches. You tantalize us once in a great while, 
then leave us chomping at the bit for more. 
What are you going to do about it. Calvin? 
Ronnie Bigelow, 214 Cedar Lane, Teaneck,N.J. 

— We're coming out bimonthly, that's what 
we're doing about it! In fact, don’t say a word 
to anyone, but the next CoF (no. 22) may be 
out 45 to 50 days at the most after this issue 
hits the stands! We're really gonna bust our 
(bleep) to make up for lost time from hence- 
forth. And. . . 'tis faithful ones like you who’ve 
helped make it possible. Thanks. — CTB. 


HOGAN'S HEROES 

Dear Mr. Beck & Co.: 

CoF no. 20 was another fine issue, but I 
would suggest more emphasis on films of the 
past, as well as a greater diversification of 
subject matter in general. 90% of CoF seems 
dedicated to current films; while this is fine 
in itself, CoF once featured *a wider variety of 
material. 

Re: the Letters dept. . . As for the “sexy 
and obscene (I never realized the two words 
are interchangeable) covers — all I can say is 
that the female breast has terrorized more 
people than the most fearsome of mythical 
beasties. Perhaps it bites when the victim is 
not looking. The offended reader is off his 
nut if he really thinks CoF is a kids' maga- 
zine. [Yet we mustn't be unkind to preco- 
cious pre-pubescents either.— ctb.] 

Messrs. Fox and Dante are to be commen- 
ded for their perceptive reviews of THEATRE 
OF BLOOD; it’s a delightful film, a marvel- 
lous mixture of suspense, gore and black hu- 
mor. Price hams wonderfully, and the elegant 
Diana Rigg is an aesthetic and artistic treat. It 
Is a shame that it has no Lady Macbeth scene. 

The alphabetical Movieguide listings are, 
of course, invaluable. To the "N” list I would 
add Hitchcock's excellent 1946 NOTOR- 
IOUS. Ingrid Bergman is quite convincing as 
a neophyte undercover agent assigned by 
Cary Grant to get the goods on Nazi sympa- 
thizer Claude Rains. Intrigue and threats to 
life and limb abound. A top-flight suspenser. 

An addition to the review of NOT OF 
THIS EARTH: Corman stock company 
players Jonathan Haze and Dick Miller appear; 
Haze as Paul Birch's chauffeur, and Miller as 
a wise-cracking vacuum salesman who winds 
as Birch's lunch. Miller is a master of the arch- 
etypal “smart-ass." Does anyone know any- 
thing about him? 

Your review of Gruenwald's NIGHTMARE 
CASTLE is right on. The film is a gem and 
Barbara Steele is exquisite. 

Are you planning any coverage of the Kung 
Fu flicks? The few I've seen are largely with- 
out substance but are hugely entertaining. The 
Bruce Lee entries are the best, and the actor’s 
untimely death cut short what could have 
been a career of superstar proportions. [I don't 
think the marvelous Mr. Lee was more than 
33 years of age. Many will remember him as 


Kato on tv in the GREEN HORNET series.— 
ctb.] FISTS OF FURY is a gas, with good 
production values and beautifully choreo- 
graphed fights. THE CHINESE CONNEC- 
TION is marred by atrocious dubbing, too 
few sets, and a totally superfluous (albeit en- 
joyable) nude scene. The US-made ENTER 
THE DRAGON promises to be better. 

A few current film books are worth rec- 
ommending. Len Maltin's "The Disney 
Films" is excellent — a superb reference work 
as well as a tribute to a man who entertained 
us all. “James Bond in the Cinema," by John 
Brosnan, is recommended for all Bond freaks. 
There's a synopsis for each film through 
DIAMONDS ARE FOREVER, plus the auth- 
or's perceptive comments. Also, many photos, 
complete credits and a brief examination of 
lesser secret agent films and TV spies. 

Ray Harryhausen's "Film Fantasy Scrap- 
book," published by A.S. Barnes, is a must 
for all RH fans. Ray supplements his fascina- 
ting comments with dozens of stunning pho- 

Lastly — two books that, while not direct- 
ly related to SFantasy, should be in the library 
of any serious film fan: “Casablanca: Script 
and Legend,” by Howard Koch, is a fine pre- 
sentation of Koch’s original script, plus art- 
icles and reviews by him and others, as well as 
15 fabulous photos. 

Penetrating, silly, perceptive, stupid, and 
generally brilliant about sums up Norman 
Mailer's "Marilyn." Devotees of both Mailer 
and Monroe will want this. Scores of breath- 
taking photos add to the beauty of this sump- 
tuous book about one of this century's Great 
Originals. 

The return of The Comig Book Council 
or anything similarly intelligent would be 
greatly appreciated. There is simply too much 
good material coming out to ignore. DC's 
SHAZAM!, SWAMP THING, THE SHADOW 
and other books are very fine. Unfortunately, 
Kirby’s work has slipped badly. DEMON is 
going absolutely nowhere, and MISTER MI- 
RACLE is barely getting by. Only KAMANDI 
cuts it. [It didn't do so badly either in Its ori- 
ginal PLANET OF THE APES film series. — 
ctb.] Marvel is going in all directions and 
doing quite well. The Thomas-Buscemea-Chua 
CONAN is a triumph. SAVAGE TALES, if it 
sells, will remain a stronghold of quality. 

Gerry Conway is shining on THE FANTASTIC 
FOUR and SPIDER MAN, and Steve Engle- 
hart is going gangbusters on THE AVEN- 
GERS and THE DEFENDERS. Sal Buscema 
has shown himself to be a pro of the top rank, 
and newcomer Jim Starlin is doing smashing 
work. HERO FOR HIRE hasn’t fulfilled all 
its promise but is definitely worthwhile. Fail- 
ures are few: THONGOR, MAN-THING and 
the post-Everett SUB-MARINER are among 
the losers. 

Anyway, there you have my suggestions, 
criticisms, etc. CoF is the very best in its field, 
probably the best among the mass-circulated 
mags. Keep that tiny print ! I guess I’m 
somewhat attached to the cover filmstrip. 

Dave Hogan, 6400 Center St. (no.50). 

Mentor, Ohio 44060. 

— Due to popular demand, based upon thou- 
sands of letters and wires (mostly high ten- 
sion), Comics Reviews are now definitely 
back ; in fact, maybe with this issue. Mighty 
Marble Moves On! (Marbleman is our own 
new superhero — indirectly related to the big 
Red Cheese. Okay, ask us "Why?" Answer: 
’Cause he’s the Son of Gorgon zola. Explain- 
ing the entire geneology is too involved at the 
moment. . . something to do also with a fam- 
ous French author's weird private life.) 

Probably no one ever satirized better so- 
ciety's hangups about the female breast than 
Woody Allen's EVERYTHING YOU AL- 
WA YS WANTED TO KNOW ABOUT SEX. 
One of the best modern SFantasy films — no 
kidding either. 

Examining old films ? Some of you guys 
must be in ESP touch — how's about the Siegel 
INVASION OF THE BODY SNA TCHERS 
and NOT OF THIS EARTH retrospectives this 
issue, eh ? That'll teach ya’. — CTB. 

HITCHCOCK 

Dear Cal: 

Why wasn’t NOTORIOUS (102 min — 
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RKO — 1946) included in your Frankenstein 
TV Movieguide "N" listings? I'd really like to 
see it reviewed since it is my second favorite 
Hitchcock film. Psycho, North By Northwest, 
Vertigo, Rear Window, Strangers On A Train 
and The 39 Steps are tied for first place. I'm 
a great admirer of Hitchcock, and it also seems 
to me that you've never really editorialized on 
his other very interesting (though not neces- 
sarily good) film, THE BIRDS. Considering 
Mr. Hitchcock's prodigious talents, any one 
of his films is worth mention on the pages of 
your fine magazine. 

I would also be very Interested in corres- 
ponding with other Hitchcock fans. 

Chris Kochmanski, 91 1 1 Columbia, Detroit, 
Mich. 48239. 

— I've somehow the oddest feeling we've 
overlooked Hitchcock's NOTORIOUS. No. its 
omission was really on purpose. Granted that 
in our long and upcoming history of Hitch- 
cock Films we'll coverall of this master’s 
productions, there are at least a few which do 
not quite fall even within CoF's broad inter- 
pretation of "imaginative” films. Though I 
personally like NOTORIOUS very much (and 
some critics think it's one of Hitch’s most styl- 
ized efforts), it carries a heavy drawingroom 
drama mood, saturated with well-written, 
trenchant but overlong exchanges of dialogue 
Nearly stretched out. almost interminable 
romantic interludes between Bergman and 
Grant whittle down what little action-suspense 
seems to exist. Conspiratorial-looking suppor- 
ting players. Claude Rains as a smooth but 
ruthlessly ambitious man, just a hairline re- 
moved from madness (who suspects Bergman 
and tries poisoning her slowly to death), and 
hints of A-bomb intrigue are all tied in neatly 
by Hitch and his usual bag of ingenious cine- 
matic devices. Perhaps we erred and should 
recognize it as a "CoF type” film. But com- 
pared to Hitch's other high-tension output, 
like N. By N. W. , FOREIGN CORRESPON- 
DENT. SABOTEUR and so many more, it 
seemed too mild and marginal for inclusion 
last issue. Even if we don't always hit the 
bull's-eye 100%, perhaps the above disser- 
tation sheds just a bit more light on CoF’s 
famous Plagueboy Philosophy, part of which 
is: If you know of a film that's got some- 
thing to it, be sure to spread it around so 
that others catch it.— CTB. 


Haines in a low-budget though diverting SF'er 
about a deformed space creature that comes 
to Earth for some help. 

THE NIGHT EVELYN CAME OUT OF THE 
GRAVE (Phase One, 1972). One of those 
bottom-of-the-barrel sex-&-sadism ordeals. 
Totally worthless crap. 

NIGHT OF THE BLOOD BEAST (AIP, 1958). 
Ed Nelson stuggles to save the world from 
deadly parasites and their big bird-like leader. 
Potentially intriguing plotline marred by 
shoe-string budget look. 

NIGHT OF THE LEPUS (MGM, 1972). Janet 
Leigh, Stuart Whitman and Rory Calhoun 
battle giant rabbits in this one. Honest. 

NO SURVIVORS, PLEASE (German, 1963). 
The talents of Maria Perschey are not evident 
in this very typical SF about alien beings 
knocking off humans and taking over their 
bodies. Lousy dubbing. 

Dan Craft, 1115 Wilkins Hall, Normal, 

Illinois 62721. 

— Unfortunately, several very interesting 
letters that went into great detail about Amu 
cus (and a number of other good mail), in- 
tended for our Letter column, did a sad dis- 
appearing act while we were in the throes of 
changing around our office (having Ygor to 
"help ” around isn 't really worth it at times). 
Apologies are in order to those letter writers. 
But, re: Amicus films. . . a few of those abrai- 
ding us for what was construed as "hostile" 
criticism on our part against Amicus obviou- 
sly haven't done good CoF homework. Like 
the little girl who had a little curl, Amicus 
has drifted from good to horrid, and CoF has 
always been quick to lavish praise on them 
when it was felt they deserved it. Several is- 
sues back we heaped laurels on Amicus’ THE 
HOUSE THAT DRIPPED BLOOD- the re- 
viewer’s praise even extended itself nearly 
heretically to the idea that Hammer should 
move over and that Amicus was inheriting 
their mantle. And last issue I contradicted 
reader Ron Peterson who denigrated Ami- 
cus' ASYLUM most vehemently, since I con- 
sider it to be one of the best horror films in 
recent years. So, bone up on your CoF home- 
work. or else remember this: A s Lugosi’s 
voice in Chaney's monster body in GHOST 
OF FRANKENSTEIN said. "What good is 
this body if I have eyes that cannot see?" 

Or something to that effect— CTB. 


"N" LISTING ADDITIONS 


Dear Cal; 

Thanks much for your consistently excel- 
lent publication which I've ardently suppor- 
ted for years. I mean, let's face it — yours is 
the only publication that us dyed-in-the-skin 
SFantasy freaks can turn to for intelligent, 
highly informative reading. You're our life- 
line to, the outside world. 

The thing I appreciate the most about 
CoF is the level-headed manner in which your 
film reviewers do their job. If ever there was 

dish it more than generously at times' (Night 
of the Living Dead), and upon occasion less 
than generously (paging your anti-Amicus 
folk). But whatever, you do it well and 
make SFantafilms a truly respectable form 
of film art. 

Your summer ish was tops as usual, but I 
noticed several omissions in your •'N” listings, 
so here they be: 

NECROMANCY (Cinerama, 1972). Orson 
Welles and Pamela Franklin in a stodgy tale 
of the occult that moves at a snail's pace. 
Marks the return of Bert Gordon to horror- 
SF films. Sad news of course. 

NIGHT CALLER FROM OUTER SPACE 
(Butchers, 1965). John Saxon and Patricia 


KING KONG BOOK 


Dear CoF: 

Movie Noosereel (CoF no.20, p. 36) states 
that a book on KING KONG was to be pub- 
lished fall, 1973, by Prentice-Hall, who are 
located in N.J. When I called them for fur- 
ther information, they said they knew no- 
thing of such a venture. Do I perchance have 
the wrong Prentice-Hall ? If so, please let 
me know as I am anxious for it to appear. 

G. Garra, 61 W. 37th St., New York, NY 
10018. 


- — You 're not the only anxious one: so are 
(were) many of us. Prentice-Hall was truly 
planning to put out a KONG book. Last 
thing we heard was that plans were shelved 
because of copyright problems and other 
messy technicalities.. Another publisher , 
though, is thinking of doing it by cutting 
thru a lot of the legal bulls-t. 

We're quite concerned and irritated 
about this and similar problems involving 
film books. Until around two years ago, 
it was a relatively simple matter for most 
film book authors to get photo clearances 
( without stills, how much appeal does such 
a book have, right?). Suddenly, a couple of 



sharpie packagers tossed together a couple 
of film book ", specials , ” built around sev- 
eral Big Names and surrounded by tremen- 
dous publicity campaigns that, normally, 
only bestsellers like “ The Word" and “ Day 
of the Jackal” get. Movie studio legal flunk- 
ies woke up overnight, imagining that thar's 
gold in them thar hills, and decided to undo 
long-established precedence (spanning more 
than 30 years of film book publsihing) and 
thought how dandy it would be to demand 
a piece of the " action . " Nothing could be 
worse nor more unjust, though, since the 
average film book is mainly a labor-of-love 
(discounting tnany of the fly-by-nighters 
flooding the market, based mostly on re- 
written material lifted from other sources). 

It’s quite unusual for a film book to sell out 
100%, much less go into a 2nd edition. 
Therefore, it’s inconceivable there’s any action 
to share when an author invests a good chunk 
out of a year to get back $2000 or even 
$3000. Fact is that hassling film book publi- 
shers is stupidly counter-productive to all 
film studios, their producers, directors, ac- 
tors, etc. that thrive on publicity, if not upon 
the good will and immortality which even the 
slimmest book can create. Bureaucratic legal 
dumbness never ceases to amaze us. Anyway, 
there's now some indication that movie legal 
departments may begin relaxing fear-tactics, 
and film book production will find freedom 
once more CTB. 


RE: CENSORSHIP 

Dear Cal: 

CoF 17 and 18 were truly superb. But 
I'm afraid nos. 19 and 20 degenerated to a 
series of film reviews. By the time I read 

(Letters continued on page 54. 1 
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Top photo: Ray Harryhausen working on 
his Homunculus. 

John Phillip Law as Sinbad. 

Caroline Munro as Margiana. 


sim); Miguel Pedregosa (Salim); Mario Debar- 
ros (Akbar); Juan Majan (Captain of the Guards). 
Producer: Charles H. Schneer. Co-producer 
and director of Visual Effects: Ray Harryhau- 
sen. Director: Gordon Hessler. Based on a 
story by Brian Clemens and Ray Harryhausen. 
Music: Mlklos Rosza. Make-up: Jose Antonio 
Sanchez. Special effects asst^Manue) Baquero. 

r***-'. ^ 
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of§inbad 


Any Harryhausen film is a visual trip 
through wonders of magic, fantasy and 
storybook adventure. He’s been delight- 
ing millions, young and old, for more 
than a 'generation, ever since he collabo- 
rated with KING KONG’S creator, Wil- 
lis O’Brien, to work on that other Won- 
der of the World, the original, the inimi- 
table MIGHTY JOE YOUNG back in 

of special ef- 
does the 
this time 
SIN- 

Well, get ready for the surprise 
r life. Yes, incredible as it may 
sound, Harryhausen ’s talents come thru 
better, greater than ever ! 

Even those who aren’t numbered 
among the teeming, mushrooming hordes 
of special effects buffs will appreciate 
the radical improvement of Harryhau- 
sen ’s animation for this film. “But, oh 
great mystic oracle, with the huge jewel 
that is as big as myself in the middle of 
thy forhead,” pipes the shrill voice of 
the little Thief of Bagdad (while riding 
on his flying carpet, of course), “is it at 
all possible ? Can it be that he who 
shines the great Ray of magic upon the 
land can surpass earlier wondrous achieve- 
ments?” 

Whereupon the great Father of a 
beard smiled paternally through his great 
white whiskers and clothed the young 
lad in raiment passed on from the Caliph 
Haroun Al-Raschid unto his Seventh son 




Top: Doulas Wilmer as the Grand Vizier. Centgr j, the-'^vd^oinii^^rS. Botton) : 
Toni Baker (as Koura the SorcererT creating Kis-Homiinculus. Opposite page: 
Sinbatl's crew and friends cringe as tbe-monstrous ship figurehead, the Sireii, is 
brought to life by the evil Koura. 




who, in-turn, gave it to his Seventh son. 

"The great oracle lias decreed that 
wisdom shall be thine for ever more; 
for you have wisely chosen to be a Fhnn 
of the good magician, Rhai Hari-Hoo- 
zahn. ” 

In a word or two; Harryhausen’s ani- 
mation and special effects look belter in 
GOLDEN VOYAGE OF SINBAD thanks 
to most recent technical advancements 
(known only to Ray and his private genii 
in his collection of magic lamps). The 
new RH process is called Dynarama, suc- 
cessor to Dynamation. Consequently, 
RH's animation/spcl fx now look so 
much more natural that it’s virtually im- 
possible to see any travelling matte work. 

Nearly four years in the planning and 
production stage (special effects alone re- 
quired over a year's work), principal pho- 
tography took place on the island of Mal- 
lorca, on the Spanish mainland and in 
the Verona Studios just outside Madrid. 
Academy Award-winning cinematogra- 
pher Ted Moore, assigned to GOLDEN 
VOYAGE, shot some of the film’s very 
interesting scenes in and around Mallor- 
ca’s famous Caves of Arta: artifacts dat- 
ing back thousands of years have been 
found in these fabulous caves, and pro- 
ducer Charles Schneer wondered what 
future archaeologists will think of 20th 
century civilization when they come 
across scores of rubber-tipped arrows 
left in the caves after one scene. 

Other important locations used in 
the film include an S8 million walled 
area in which palaces, churches, houses, 
squares and streets were built in exact 
detail of those existing in other parts of 
Spain, and converted to resemble an Ar- 
abian town of the 1 4th century. Sand 
had to be spread all over the streets, pro- 
viding some trouble— it was far easier 
laying down than packing it up a^ain. 


laying down than packmmt up asiain. - 





Another important location was Torrenre 
de Pareis. a pebble- laden-river estuary, ™ 
set-b'etween towering cliffs and accessible 
via a tunnel cut through solid rock— it 
wa$ originally discovered and used more 
than fifteen years ago for THE 7th VOY- 
AGE OF S1NBAD. and Was now an ideal 
site to shoot the sequence where Sinbad 
and his men (and later Koura | Caroline 
Munro) ) land on Lemuria. Sinbad’s ? 
ship itself (actually built to full scaled 
is a masterpiece of detail, thanks. jgkpro- 
duction designer John-StOll. 


THE STORY 

As his ship passes over the waters of a serene 
I sea, Sinbad and his men spy a strange creature 
I flying overhead. Shouting iris warning too late, 

I Sinbad cannot deter one of his men from shoo- 
I ting down the creature with an arrow. Falling 
I upon the deck, it is a most strange thing in- 
I deed, semi-reptilian, bat-like and humanoid. 

I Around its tiny neck is an unusual amulet of 
I gold. Paying no heed to one of his men, who 
I calls it “a thing of evil,” Sinbad takes it in his 
I hand and refuses to cast it into the sea. Far 
| from lifeless and only slightly scathed, the crea- 
lre recovers quickly and flies away. 

Perhaps the strange amulet is accursed. 

I Strange images and dreams haunt Sinbad. 

I Then, a terrifying, raging storm besets his 


brave ship, nearly destroying it. Battered but in 
one piece, the ship heads finally to shore. On 
landing and taking stock of his whereabouts, 
Sinbad meets with an eerie, black-clad man who 
introduces himself as Prince Koura who, in at- 
tempting to possess Sinbad’s amulet, tries kill- 
ing him in a sword fight but is forced to flee 
from Sinbad when the tables are turned. 

Soon after: Sinbad is greeted by a golden- 
masked stranger, the Grand Vizier of Marabia 
who escorts the dynamic mariner to his great 
palace. Amazed on learning all of Sinbad’s 
adventures, he points to the strange amulet and 
tells Sinbad, “The amulet means to me that 
Destiny has brought us together !” While he 
tells Sinbad about the terrible tragedies and 
afflictions created by the evil Prince Koura, 
they are being overheard by a homunculus; the 


evil being transmits psychically all it hears back 
to its creator, Koura. Meanwhile, the Vizier 
reveals another amulet, like Sinbad’s — thru 
these they may yet unlock wonders beyond 
imagination, and powers that can bring good 
or, if under the evil Koura’s control, untold 
evil to the whole world. Ere it can flee, the 
weird homunculus is caught, but even as Sin- 
bad holds it, it shrivels into dust. They are then 
certain Koura knows — that it will be a race 
to the unknown reaches of Lemuria in order 
to head off the evil sorcerer. 

A new addition to his crew is Margiana, a 
beautiful slave-girl, whom Sinbad promptly 
liberates once they are aboard. Far out at sea, 
Sinbad and the Vizier learn that Koura’s own 
ship is not far behind; but knowing they can’t 
outrun the ship, they plan on outwitting him 



by leading Koura’s ship thru treacherous 
waters that could destroy or, at least, delay 
his craft. 

But powerful and awful indeed is Koura’s 
magic, though its ravaging effect has begun to 
age him noticeably. Exerting every ounce of 
his physical and mental power, Koura sends 
evil thoughts to Sinbad’s ship directed to the 
ship’s figurehead, a massive wooden siren. 
Startled by the sounds of splintering wood, 
the crew gasps in terror to see the giant figure- 
head come to life and stride among them as a 
behemoth would among puppets. Miles away 
under Koura’s evil spell, the dreadful wooden 
siren takes her toll of lives, wiping up the deck 
with none standing in her awesome path. . .un- 
til Sinbad and several of his men bring her to 
an unexpected end by impaling her with an im- 


Above and opposite page: the fearful 
power of Caro, the idol goddess, is 
brought to play as the evil Koura (Tom 
Baker) brings her to life to fight and 
destroy Sinbad and his friends. 




mense 

also taken its toll from 
grayer and ten years older. 

“I know you will die if you go on this way,” 
says Achmed, Koura’s aide. 

‘To summon the demons of darkness has 
a price,” answers Koura, “And each time I 
call upon them, it consumes a part of me.” 
Koura knows though that once he reaches his 
goal, his youth will return. 

Knowing his ship cannot overtake Sinbad,' 
Koura expends his full powers again to create 
another homunculus. “Sinbad cannot hide 
from me now,” says Koura as he sends his 
evil mimion flying aloft.. 

At last Sinbad and his friends arrive at Le- 
muria, a land so verdant and lovely to the eye 
that it seems unreal. Soon they see ahead their 
destination : the ruins of a colossal temple that 
seems as if it once housed forgotten gods. None 
are aware that Koura’s evil creature, the hom- 
unculus, watches in hiding. 

“What is it, friend?” asks Sinbad of his gol- 
den-masked companion. 

“It is the Temple of the Oracle — The 
Temple of All Knowledge,” explained the Viz- 

tnside they find a strange hooded figure 
standing by a fathomless well, as if absorbed 
in prayers. The hooded one spells out aloud 
strange riddles, telling them there is yet a 
third amulet that must be secured to complete 
the magic charm that will grant them the extra- 
ordinary powers they seek. 

Meanwhile, through incantations and dia- 
bolical science of his own invention, Koura 
tries destroying the Temple’s interior to thwart 
his enemies. Undaunted, Sinbad and his com- 
rades climb up a rope thru an opening above; 


down by an arrow from one of Sinbad s men. 

By separate routes Koura and Sinbad’s 
company race on to their mutual destination. 

Quite without warning, Koura and his aide 
are besieged on all sides and captured by wild 
green-skinned natives. They are shortly brought 
to a most spacious ancient temple ruled by the 
eerie green men. And, yet, even more spectacu- 
lar is their giant six-armed idol — a menacing 
goddess whom the natives call Caro. 

His aide fears all is lost, but Koura assures him 
companion he will soon turn the tide to his 
advantage. Unexpectedly, the ignorant savages 
watch as Koura splashes a strange potion upon 
the great idol’s body. Shuddering, creaking 
metallically, the goddess Caro comes to life and 
goes into an exotic ritual dance. There are 
others now who watch — Sinbad and his group 
have just entered upon the scene. 

Then, at Koura’s command, the idol steps 
forth to combat Sinbad, all of its deadly six 
arms wielding sharp swords. 

‘To the death, Caro,” says Koura. “Death 
to our enemy !” 

One-sided though the battle seems, and 
witnessing the death of some of his dear crew- 
men, Sinbad overwhelms the monstrous idol 
and sends her crashing to pieces. Koura’s wiles, 
however, have impressed the savages who, by 
his command, surround and overcome Sinbad 
and his group. They are then escorted a short 
distance, and Sinbad realizes to his horror that 
the beautiful Margiana has been selected to 
be sacrificed to some horrible creature whom 
the natives call a “god.” Placing Margiana 
upon a crude lift, they lower her down into a 
huge, yawning pit. The terrified maiden soon 


hears the sound of approaching hooves ema- 
nating from a dark cavern. And a horrible 
one-eyed Centaur appears ! 

Sinbad is suddenly inspired and asks the 
Vizier to remove his golden mask before the 
natives so that he may reveal his horrible 
countenance (created three years before by 
Koura’s evil). One look at his terrible skull- 
like features, and the wild men fall back in 
fear. Sinbad, taking advantage of this confu- 
sion, climbs into the pit to save Margiana, 
joined by his companions. . . but too late, as 
the Centaur reaches over and escapes thru a 
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cave holding Margiana. 

Following closely behind, Sinbad disco- 
vers Margiana unharmed by the monster so 
that she might be saved for a later “dinner.” 
Quickly leading her away in the monster’s 
absence, they go only a short distance and 
come upon a huge, splendid cavern filled 
with rich treasures and ornate surroundings. 

In the middle stands a spectacular fountain 
spewing forth a constant geyser up high. 

“The Fountain of Destiny !” declares Sin- 
bad, overcome by the sounds, colors and sights 
before him. 

“Sinbad, look !” whispers Margiana, point- 
ing to a kneeling figure praying by the fountain. 
Turning slowly, the figure shows its aged, hag- 
gard face. It is Koura, spent, tired, immaciated 
and ravaged by his evil excesses, now in pos- 
session of the three magic amulets that will 
not only help him regain his youth but untold 
of power. Aye, power unheard of by mere 
mortal men. Feebly walking into the foun- 
tain’s very heart, Koura soon walked out a 
young man again. But his ecstasy turns at once 
into bitter rage— Sinbad had meanwhile re- 
trieved the amulets while the sorcerer was pre- 
occupied with his restorative ablutions. 

Venting his wrath and heaping unspeakable 
curses upon the heroic mariner, Koura sum- 
mons the horrific Centaur to deal with Sinbad. 
Margiana ’s love and prayers for Sinbad, how- 
ever, seem to be answered; for, as if from out 
of nowhere a fearsome being appears to chall- 
enge the Centaur: shaped like a lion, terrible 
talons like a Harpy’s, its large eagle-like face 
ready to lash a deadly beak upon its foe, it is 
none other but the legendary Griffin! 

Sinbad and all others are forgotten as 
mighty Centaur and frightful Griffin fall upon 
each other in a battle to the death. 

“It is as the Oracle foretold,” said the Viz- 
ier in wonder. “The forces of Good and Evil, 
battling eternally.” 

But, alas! Albeit the fight between both 
monsters is long and bloody, the Centaur 
rises victorious, the Griffin defeated. Yet, all 
is not lost. During the monsters’ battle, some 
of Sinbad’s men have arrived and strive to de- 
feat the Centaur. Heartbroken, Sinbad watches 
helplessly as the terrible thing mauls and kills 
one of his best men. Rushing upon the mon- 
ster, vengeance throbbing within him, Sin- 
bad grabs the huge juggernaut by its mane, 
plunging down his sword again and again, 
repeatedly, until. . . the bloodied monster shi- 
vers, staggers and falls dead. 

The fight hardly over, Koura has seized 
two of the magic amulets. Sinbad yells out to 
him, but not soon enough. “Invulnerability, 
Sinbad. You can never kill me now; so, pre- 
pare to meet your much postponed doom !” 

Koura returns into the fountain’s heart to 
heighten his evil powers. Sinbad follows and, 
to his dismay, sees Koura slowly becoming in- 
visible by degrees. If Koura was so dangerous 
in the past, his fiendish evil will in future terro- 
rize the entire world ! Lunging in vain at his 
invisible foe, Sinbad grows desperate by the 
second — his sword can find no substance. And 
Koura’s mocking laughter resounds through- 
out the great cavern in derision, but never 
heard twice from the same spot. 

Shouting, “Sinbad!” Margiana gestures, 
and Sinbad looks directly to where she points. 
The sorcerer is hiding underneath the falling 
waters of the magical geyser and, though in- 
visible, his body’s outlines are fully evident 
as the water cascades around him. Sinbad 
strikes solidly with his sword. . . at the right 
spot. Sinbad and the dying Koura understand. 

It all happened as it was predicted at the 
Temple of Knowledge. 

The fountain’s waters gush higher, more 
brilliantly, lividly crimsoned by Koura’s 
blood. The waters fade to their pure, natural 
white shade. The fight against evil has been 

Margiana gasps out in joy, “Look, Sin- 
bad, into the water behind you !” 
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Usually, only famous or infamous celebri- 
ties can have a “deathmask” of themselves in 
Mme. Tussaud’s famed Wax Museum in Lon- 
don. But Douglas Wilmer, who is neither, had 
it done. Appearing as the Grand Vizier, all his 
face is “burned” by evil sorcerer Koura (Tom 
Baker). To cover the deformity, he wars a gol- 
den mask, created from a plastercast by Colin 
Arthur who worked many months at Tussaud’s 
before becoming a studio makeup man. 

After making the cast, Colin molded the 
Vizier’s mask from it in gilded polystyrene 
lined with foam rubber, which fit like a glove. 

Aside from majoring in architecture before 
turning actor (and responsible for many in- 
valuable production suggestions in GOLDEN 
VOYAGE), Douglas Wilmer is a graduate of 
the Royal Academy of Dramatic Arts, followed 
by a long repertory career in the West End. 

He made his film debut in 1955 in Richard III 
and over a dozen other films, including El Cid, 
Cleopatra, Cromwell, Patton, not to mention 
much TV work 

John Phillip Law, who stars as Sinbad, was 
born in Hollywood, but didn’t start acting un- 
til he joined University of Hawaii’s dramatic 
society while studying engineering, then switch- 
ing to psychology. After working in the Hono- 
lulu Community Theater, he returned to the 
States and enrolled in the famous Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse in New York. Back in Califor- 
nia again, he studied under Sandy Meisner, 

20th Century-Fox’s drama coach — 20th then 
offered him a stock player’s contract, but John 
chose instead a scholarship at the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse. His first important role was 
in the Broadway play, “Come On Strong,” 
winning him a contract with the Lincoln Center 
Repertory Company. While vacationing away 
from the Center in ’63 in Italy, Franco Rossi 
gave him a role in High Infidelity. Next year, 
again in Italy, John appeared opposite Cather- 
ine Spaak in Three Nights of Love. Back at the 
Center, he was spotted by Norman Jewison 
and gjven the juicy role of the Russian submar- 
iner in The Russians Are Coming. Since then 
it’s been all uphill for John who has appeared 
in Hurry Sundown, Diabolik, Barbareila, The 
Sergeant, The Hawaiians, Of Course/Certainly/ 
Even Likely, The Last Movie, Michael Strogoff, 
Von Richtofen and Brown, and The Love Ma- 
chine. Still a bachelor at thirty-five, John has 
a home in California, but spends most of his 
time active in European-based films. John is 
also a devoted health buff, believes in doing a 
series of exercises daily, and follows a strict 
health-food regimen even while involved in lo- 
cation shooting. 

Co-star Tom Baker (who plays evil Prince 


Koura) was born in 1936 in Liverpool, but re- 
tains none of the accent that made the Beatles, 
his fellow Liverpudlians, distinct. He’s very 
quiet about his long, hard struggles to become 
an actor; but in 1968 he got his first important 
break when Laurence Olivier invited him to 
join London’s prestigious Nationa Theatre 
Company where, in the next three years, he 
appeared in “The Merchant of Venice,” “A Wo- 
man Killed With Kindness,” “The Millionair- 
ess,” “Don Juan” and others, opposite some 
of the greatest stars in the theatrical world. 
After his screen debut in 1971 as Rasputin in 
Nicholas and Alexandra, other fine roles started 
to follow, including Pasolini’s The Canterbury 
Tales and, most recently, as the diabolical artist 
in Vault of Horror (see CoF no. 20). One of the 
very important reasons that won him the role 
of the evil Prince Koura in GOLDEN VOYAGE 
is the same one that gained him the role of Ras- 
putin: a most hvpnotic-like “look” behind his 
electric blue eyes. There is. therefore, much 
validity to the impression that CoF and others 
have of Tom Baker that he could easily emerge 
as another Boris Karloff. 

John D. Garfield, son of the famous Warner 
Bros, star of the Forties, was born in Los An- 
geles but raised in New York. He attended Lon- 
don’s Academy of Music and Dramatic Art af- 
ter graduating Brandeis University . joined En- 
gland’s National Repertory Theatre, returning 
with them on tour in the States in ’65, film de- 
buting next year in The Warning Shot, followed 
by The Swimmer, That Cold Day in the Park, 
Mackenna’s Gold, The Stepmother. Besides a 


heavy background in TV roles, John s a very 
accomplished flautist and a composer. In GOL- 
DEN VOYAGE he appears as the colorful 
Abdul. 

Takis Emmanuel, who plays Koura’s aide, 
Achmed. was born in Greece and there atten- 
ded the National Conservatory of Music and 
Drama. His first film role (1960) in The River; 
next, with Irene Pappas, in Electra, followed 
since by more than twnety films like Zorba the 
Greek, Oedipus the King, The Magus, Play Dir- 
ty, Cannon For Cordoba, and many TV appear- 
ances. Takis lives in Rome and writes plays and 
scripts while not acting. 

Kurt Christian (Haroun) has a background 
almost as exotic as any character in the film, 
having been born in Hong Kong of a Ceylonese 
mother, and inheriting the title Baron Von Sie- 
genberg from his German father. His film debut 
was at age-four in The Purple Plain. Educated in 
England, France and Switzerland, he appeared 
in London and Broadway companies of “The 
Royal Hunt of the Sun," and his films include 
The Long Duel, The Last Valley, Devil’s Impo- 

Martin Shaw (Rachid) was also raised,and 
trained for acting,in England, and after many 
outstanding TV roles he landed his first big 
film part as Banquo in Roman Polanski’s Mac- 
beth. 
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THE FIRST ADULT VAMPIRE FILM 


JONATHAN is perhaps the most intelli- 
gent and well-made vampire film made. Pro- 
duced in Germany by young filmaker Hans 
W. Geisendorfer (who scripted and directed) 
and photographed exquisitely by Robby 
Muller, the film is also politically minded. It 
develops a theme used allso in Polanski’s 
THE FEARLESS VAMPIRE KILLERS. 

The theme centers around a decadent 
aristocratic ruling class feeding on the life- 
blood of the people around them. There the 
similarity ends. Polanski’s Film was comedy, 
Geissendorfer’s is not, though it has some 
humor. While Polanski’s vampire were physi- 
cally unattractive, those in JONATHAN are 
elegant and beautiful and go much further 
by exposing the villagers’ decadence, e.g. a 
priest’s assistant who is a pyromaniac. 

And there are other keys to the political 
metaphor. The vampire-hunting doctor (a Van 
Helsing type) informs a group of students 
meeting in secrecy that “the power of these 



blood-suckers increases every day.” Jona- 
than, one of the students, is sent ahead to in- 
filtrate the vampire headquarters and make 
way for a massive attack. The vampire leader 
(who sports a Hitlerian hair style) bids Jona- 
than welcome and that he may go anywhere 
in his house but that he must never enter the 
locked doors, “for there will always be locked 

The politics are never obtrusive, though, 
and do not mar the fantasy, such as the 
weird hobby of a strange, half-wit hunchback: 

His only joy is his collection of crucifixes 
taken from past would-be vampire killers. 
Then there’s the camerawork/photography; 
it’s incredible. The camera glides, floats thru 
scenes, lingering delicately here and there. The 
music by Roland Kovac is superb, fitting the 
mood right from the beginning. 

Much of it is based on DRACULA, though 
very loosely. JONATHAN refers to Jonathan 
Harker, and two scenes in the film are found 
in the original story by Stoker: one, where 
the three vampire women try to drink Jona- 
than’s blood; the other, where the peasant 
woman screams up at the castle, “Monster! 
Give me back my child !” But that’s about it. 
Never said is whether the vampire leader is 
Dracula, for the only name we know in the 
whole film is Jonathan’s (perhaps intentional 
so that allusions to DRACULA would not 
overpower the director’s message). The vam- 
pire is head of a whole coven of the undead, 
recalling Hammer’s KISS OF EVIL. 

There is also much blood— not just in the 
dungeons filled with victims, who are later 
shown being fed upon by the eager vampires, 
or in the “army” that defends and protects 
the vampire kingdom, but also on the part of 




the villagers who, in their own way, are as 
brutal as the vampires and the army that main- 
tains them. (As Jonathan tries passing thru 
the town to reach the vampires, its natives 
attempt to stone him, and when the villagers 
begin journeying to the vampire castle they 
run over their leader.) 

The film is elegant in its eroticism. The 
first vampire attack is orchestrated to a lush 
melody by Eduard Grieg. In this scene, the 
vampire is revealed as a sort of saintly anti- 
Christ. Bearing the look of saintly martyrdom, 
he offers a gaping wound on his side to the 
lips of his victim. The power of this scene is 
never quite matched again as the effect be- 
comes diluted by an abundance of other vam- 
pires doing the same thing with their victims 
(though these scenes too have a very distur- 
bing effect). Perhaps, though, it is true, as 
one critic noted, that nothing ever quite 
succeeds so well as the first vampire attack 
in any film in this genre. 

Hints of homosexuality also take form 
in the torturing of Jonathan after he’s dis- 
covered entering the “locked door” where 
the victims are kept. As in Z, in THE DAMNED 
and similar films, it seems a device equating 
homosexuality with fascism, as it seems to 
illustrate the decadence of the vampire king- 
dom. 

The power of “good ,” of course, wins out 
— no matter how misrepresented by the vil- 
lagers — but not until after a brutal fight and 
an amazing dream-like sequence where the 
vampires are driven into the sea, there to die, 
leaving only their capes floating in the water 
during the dawn. 

But — has good really won out? To Grieg’s 
music, Jonathan walks toward the girl (who 
was sort of the hnchback’s housekeeper) and 
takes her hand. She abruptly turns, pulls a 
knife and cuts Jonathan on the wrist. He falls 
to his knees as she flees and as the music swit- 
ches from Grieg to Kovacs’ score. 

One major criticism of the film, that ap- 
peared elsewhere, stated that its political 
metaphor is weakly based as is its symbolism 
under closer scrutiny; that its elements of 
fantasy dilute its deeper meanings. Similar dia- 
tribes were leveled against A CLOCKWORK 
ORANGE, said to have been weakened by 
such scenes as the one showing Alex copu- 
lating with two girls (in speeded up Keystone 
comedy fashion) to the tune of the “William 
Tell Overture.” This seems a peculiarly Ameri- 
can and, perhaps,' provincial trait; we like our 
films straight, either real or fantasy, but 
never the twain shall meet. We are uncom- 
fortable with films that utilize both ele- 
ments, that waiver and journey between two 
worlds creating a third one. It seems part of 
our cultural lag and anti-intellectualism (at 
least, as far as most of the establishment cri- 
tics stand) that an “intellectually prone” 
film must be boring, heavy-handed, color- 
less, tiresome, talky and made by Ingmar Berg- 
man (who was once a better director). 

Little is allowed for experimentation or 
a middle-ground. The abysmal retardation of 
many “name” critics has had an evil influ- 
ence on studios. Though the situation has im- 
proved slightly (and people support any films 
they like regardless of what the press says), 
critical provincialism, if not horrendous ig- 
norance, still prevails. 

— Robert Schaffer — 
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THE TRUE STORY 


CAST: 

Leonard Whiting: Frankenstein 

James Mason: Polidori 

Michael Sarrazin: The Creature 

David McCailum: Clerval 

Jane Seymour: Prima 

Nicola Pagett: Elizabeth 

Agnes Moorehead: Mrs. Blair 

With: Michael Wilding. Ralph 
Richardson. John Gielgud. Margaret 
Leighton in supporting “guest" roles. 
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Time and again, TV has proved an extraordinary ability of 
££ accepting challenges and scaling great heights, though surroun- 
ded by a sea of unspeakable commercialism and excruciating 
banality. Some made-for-TV films are as good as many 
theatrical releases — indeed, a few (especially in our genre) 
have been quite excellent. Dan Curtis' ABC-TV premiere of 
FRANKENSTEIN, earlier last year, elicited much excitment 
and marked another important turning point. News of CBS' 
production of DRACULA created a major stir among aficiana- 
dos and all news media, confirming more than ever acceptance 


of SFantasy as a major entertainment staple in the Seventies. 

But so far, nothing has aroused so much sensation as NBC's 
monumental two-part production of FRANKENSTEIN ! Not 
only is this homage to the most important name and theme in 
imaginative literature but total admission that SFantasy is one 
of the very few most important genres, not just a cyclical 
"trend." The face of entertainment history is now radically 
altered — it will never be quite the same. 

For this special CoF feature, we present an in-depth synop- 
sis followed by several differing opinions by our staff. — CTB. 




FRANKENSTEIN: 

THE TRUE STORY (Part 1 ) 


When his younger brother dies from 
drowning accidentally. Dr. Victor Franken- 
stein swears he'll gladly give his soul to the 
Devil to conquer death. At the hospital, he 
meets eccentric, ailing Clerval who hints to 
Frankenstein that he is experimenting in re- 
animation. 

The next time they meet, Clerval 's inspi- 
ration and presence fires Victor's very being 
with ambition. 

"I shall create more than a man. . . the 
first of a new race," says Clerval. "Will you 
join the brotherhood of Prometheus? Will 
you defy the gods?" 

Victor answers, "I will defy them I" And 
thus begins a strange partnership that will 
dare to challenge the unknown. 

When Victor's fiancee, Elizabeth, unexpec- 
tedly visits them, Clerval doesn't hesitate in 
voicing his irritation. At first Victor is secre- 
tive, then gives her a preview of their experi- 
ments: a dead butterfly has been revived. 
Clerval is now infuriated that Victor should 
dare to permit "an ignorant, empty-headed 
young woman" into their lives. As they argue 
in an adjacent room, Elizabeth, consumed by 
prejudice and loathing, kills the butterfly with 
a heavy Bible. 

Some days pass — a major accident kills 
many workers. As professional medical men, 
Victor and Clerval have full access to the 
morgue. . . and fresh bodies for needed parts. 
Soon the entire lab apparatus is ready for 
the crucial step; involved is the ultimate in 
harnessed energy: solar power from the sun ! 

However, the creature they are to bring 
to life has "Laird's brain. . . the brain of a 
peasant, unworthy of such a body," says 
Clerval. "How I would give a year of my 
life for the right brain I" He has not long to 

Alone much later, Clerval notices an arm 
he had previously revived, in a preliminary 
test, is retrogressing. He writes feverishly in 
his note book: "The process is r— . . .," but 
suffers a seizure. Unable to reach his special 
medicine, Clerval dies. 

The next morning Victor makes a decision; 
after recovering from shock over Clerval's 
death, unaware of the major flaw in their ex- 
perimentation, he places his colleague's brain 
into the creature's head. During the elaborate 
session in the lab required to bring life into 
the creature, overloaded circuits set off an ex- 
plosion, knocking Victor unconscious. But the 
experiment, so far, is a success. Arising, the 
creature stalks over to Victor and gently tou- 
ches him. Taking off the head bandages, Vic- 
tor is pleasantly startled to unveil a most hand- 
some creation. 

Victor’s puzzlement over the creature's 
childishness (even with Clerval's brain) passes 
quicky by his determination to start educating 
him almost at once. Pleased that his creation's 
presence is accepted by high society at an opera 
one evening, Victor envisions a happy future. 
But tragedy is about to show; though at first 
it's unnoticeable, the creature's fine body 
starts to degenerate. 

Clerval's old acquaintance. Dr. Polidori, 
was aware of a crucial drawback in the experi- 
ments; while snooping around Victor's apart- 
ment in his absence, Polidori bemusedly 
shows his contempt, "The fools! Still playing 
with electricity." 

Aware of the creature's deterioration, Vic- 
tor now realizes that the unfinished "r~" in 
Clerval's note book meant "retrogression," 
not that the experiment was now "ready." 
Victor confines the innocent creature and re- 
moves all the mirrors so that it may not know 
of its growing ugliness. Victor goes out into 
the night to relieve his depression, but not be- 
fore locking his apartment. Ever curious land- 
lady Agnes Moorehead uses a spare key to 


look inside; she faints when accosted by the 
harmless but now quite ugly creature. Seeing 
the creature hovering above her on awaken- 
ing, she suffers a fatal stroke just as Victor is 
about to enter. Before dying, she utters 
"Figaro. . .," referring to the only opera seen 
by the creature and word he had repeated 
over before she died. 

Finding it wise to move, Victor leaves with 
the creature for the security offered by the old 
lab shared with him by Clerval in the country. 
Arriving, exhausted by failure and disillusioned, 
Victor falls into deep sleep. Sensing finally 
something's wrong, especially when his body 
feels strange to his touch, the creature sear- 
ches about futiley for a mirror, then finds a 
broken piece. Victor is aroused by the crea- 


ture's cries of anguish. The creature then tries 
suicide, but his unique constitution keeps 
him invulnerable. Failing to kill himself, he 
races outside, heading toward the sea, pursued 
by Victor. And on reaching the seacliff edge, 
dashes himself over, falling into the water be- 
low. Victor leaves, thinking the creature has 
met its end. As the sea takes, so does it give 
up its possessions at times; and the creature 
is soon washed ashore by current and tide, re- 
viving immediately. 

END 

OF 

PART 

ONE 
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While hiking through the country, the crea- 
ture meets a friendly, old blind hermit (Ralph 
Richardson) who accepts him; and shortly, he 
provides him with the comforts of his humble 
cottage. The hermit's traditional violin playing 
is interrupted with the sounds of his approach- 
ing granddaughter, Agatha, and her fiancee. 
Hiding at once, the creature returns at night; he 
is profoundly impressed (watching from a 
window) by the serenity and warmth of family 
unity and when Agatha reads from the Bible. 
Sleeping overnight in the barn, he ventures 
into the house while Agatha and her young 


man are out tor a walk; but the couple is 
somehow aware of a "stranger" visiting. A 
scuffle develops between creature and fiancee, 
ending in the latter’s accidental death. Blinded 
by fear and grief, Agatha rushes out and is 
overrun by a passing coach. 

The creature carries her body to Victor's 
lab, but discovers Dr. Polidori, attended by 
Oriental servants, as the new tenant. Polidori's 
exotic tastes and sophistication are now even 
more obvious — including also an ingenious 
capacity for biting sarcasm. His insidious talent 
evokes forth also some of the old Clerval mem- 
ory from the creature. 

A little later, during a wedding reception fol- 
lowing his marriage to Elizabeth, Victor is paid 
a surprise visit by Polidori who proposes an un- 


usual partnership. Victor's understandable hesi- 
tancy is overcome under coercion when Poli- 
dori mentions the creature is alive and well and 
in the awaiting coach, ready to be abandoned 
on Victor's doorstep before all his guests, un- 
less they reach an agreement. 

"The day after you left, I moved in," Poli- 
dori tells Victor in a little while, showing him 
about the old lab. Victor is stunned when shown 
Agatha's severed head in a bottle: the start of 
a new Eve for the creature. 

"With a scalpel in your hand, you're a dif- 
ferent person. And to think this morning you 
were cutting a wedding cake," Polidori remarks 
as Victor works upon the creature's future 
mate.At last she is finished, and beautiful to 
behold; and, she will be even more of a success, 
for Polidori knows more. Polidori christens her 
"Prima. . . the first of her species" — the start 
of a new race. 

Four months later Victor and his bride re- 
turn from their honeymoon; but in their ab- 
sence Polidori has come into closer contact 
with their friends and family, virtually becom- 
ing a permanent houseguest with Prima as 
his "ward." Victor is infuriated by Polidori's 
excessive liberties, but is mollified by the older 
man's presence and awed by his grandiose 

Prima has her own "peculiarities" and, dur- 
ing dinner, pretends to faint only to lead Vic- 
tor on into the bedroom and attempt seduction. 
Among her other quirks is a weird aptitude for 
mimicking anything. A strange creature she 
is indeed. Always wearing an odd neckband, 
she refuses to remove it the next day while 
being fitted for a dress by Elizabeth and her 
servants. At night while Prima's asleep, Eliza- 
beth enters the bedroom and is horrified to 
see a large surgical scar encircling Prima's neck. 

Verging on hysteria, Elizabeth orders Vic- 
tor to take action; and he orders Polidori off 
his premises. Polidori surprises him by agree- 
ing to leave on the morrow, and "To prove my 
good faith," he reveals to Victor a new "ex- 
periment": an acid bath has been arranged 
at the lab to eliminate the creature, who all 
agree has turned into a "problem." 

"Now, you’re to take a beauty bath," says 
Polidori to the naive creature, whom he hyp- 
notizes for destruction. Victor has a change 
of heart and awakens the creature who at 
once goes wild. Attempting to flee, Victor and 
Polidori set the place afire leaving the creature 
trapped behind. 

Feeling a sense of release, Victor and Poli- 
dori soon attend Prima's social debut, a magni- 
ficent ball swarming with the cream of society. 
It is part of Polidori's plan that Prima must 
connect with some eligible aristocrat which 
will benefit him financially for his future 
schemes. 

To everyone's shock, the creature, now 
terribly disfigured by burns, breaks up the 
ball and raves. "AGATHA!" Jostling, push- 
ing all that stand in his way, the creature 
snaps off Prima's neckband. Then he begins 
to twist her neck, and with all his phenomenal 
power he pulls her head off her body as if she 
were a toy doll. 

Bedlam. . . chaos! In frantic, blind panic, 
falling over each other, the guests rush for the 
exit, many trampled underfoot. The monster 
is satisfied. Falling unconscious to the floor 
like a limp rag, the horror is momentarily re- 
moved from Polidori's mind. Nearly petrified 
himself, Victor asks "WHY?" of the monster, 
and his meaningful reply is: 

"Victor. . . beautiful !" 

The next day, the local Chief Constable tells 
Victor that Polidori is under restraint as a con- 
firmed lunatic, but is even more awed when 
Victor relates details of the monster's creation. 
Elizabeth succeeds in exonerating her husband 
from criminal liability, that he is under tremen- 
dous strain and Polidori's evil influence has 
made his imagination run wild. 

Victor and Elizabeth mutually agree a quick 
exit to America is necessary under the circum- 
stances, which will also dispel part of the night- 
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mare. Blackmailing the ship's captain after a 
suspicious leave from prison, Polidori makes 
his presence known aboard ship once they are 
all at sea. 

He tells Victor that once they reach port, 
"We shouldn't waste much time at New York, 
but proceed to Philadelphia where I under- 
stand they have engaged in some interesting 
chemical research." Polidori's bravado affronts 
Victor who orders him out of his cabin. Typi- 
cally cool and unfluttered, Polidori exits. 

What promised to have been an interesting, 
if not pleasant, journey is, alas, ruined: the mon- 
ster has found its way aboard ship and hides in 
Polidori's stateroom. Elizabeth has seen the 
creature, and locks the door, trusting once Pol- 
idori enters a fatal encounter will result. But 
Victor arrives in time, and both he and Poli- 
dori now plan to coax the creature above and 
shove him into the sea. 

A terrible storm rages, tossing the ship atop 
monstrous waves. Amidst torrential rain, the 
skies rent asunder by thunder and lightning, 
it is as if the elements themselves are in some 
evil conspiracy. Something snaps in the mon- 
ster's mind when he sees Polidori cowering in 
terror from the lightning. Grabbing him, the 
monster ties up the helpless man and hauls 
him aloft to the uppermost rigging. Victor 
climbs up the mast in a futile effort to save 
the man, pleading with the monster, but slips 
and falls to the deck. Screaming in terror, Poli- 
dori's agony ends as lightning strikes squarely, 
incinerating him into a dangling skeleton. 

The entire crew, having panicked and aban- 
doned ship in a longboat, the monster tender- 
ly picks up the unconscious Victor and takes 
him to the cabin. Now in complete command 
of the ship, the monster sets a course for the 
Arctic. 

Elizabeth questions the monster as to why 
he has hounded them. In one of his rare mo- 
ments of eloquence, the monster answers by 
denouncing her for her narrow, smug piety 
and arrogance. . . and proceeds strangling her 
to death. 


When he recovers consciousness days later, 
Victor goes on deck and finds Elizabeth's frozen 
corpse. The ship stands motionless, icebound 
in a white wasteland of eternal cold surroun- 
ded by vast icebergs and unending floes. But, 
yonder, the monster seems to beckon taunt- 
ingly, standing in front of an icy cave beneath 
a towering glacier. 

Victor climbs down from the ship, strug- 
gling, slipping and heading towards his creation, 
as if aware of a final appointment they must 
keep — and their true redemption: he, as the 
creator, the custodian who had failed in his 
responsibility by abandoning the poor thing 
because it was no longer pleasing to behold; 
and the creature now gratified that both can 
be joined as if one. 

By screaming aloud the folly and tragedy 
of their circumstances, Victor's re-echoing 
shouts set off a chain reaction in the ice and 
start an avalanche. 

The monster’s words reverberate, "Bravo ! 
Bravo !" in an ironic paen, as both wretched 
souls are interred in their frigid tomb. 

— Calvin T. Beck — 


This latest screen distortion is merely a 
compenium of horror movie cliches. There is 
heavy-handed religious symbolism, similar to 
that found in the old Universal series: when, 
for example, Frankenstein revivifies a dead 
butterfly, his fiancee squashes it with a Bible. 
The “creature” is handsome and civilized, 
like the ones Peter Cushing sometimes con- 
structs in his Hammer films. There is also 
brain transplantation, courtesy of both stu- 
dios presumably. We look in vain for terror 
here. At the film’s start, however, there is a 
disturbing moment when Elizabeth sees 
Victor’s brother drowning and reacts with a 
mere startled flutter of her pretty eyelashes, 
implying that the film has something ambig- 
uous to say about the Romantic feminine ideal. 
In fact, Elizabeth does plot a murder, out- 
wits the police, and yet she only succeeds in 
becoming a frozen mummy, like one of Blue- 
bear’s wives. There is not a trace of women’s 
liberationist sentiment, though such refer- 
ences would not only be timely but in keeping 
with the philosophy of the book’s author and 
her famous mother, Mary Wollstonecraft. 

Some of the Isherwood/Bachardy inno- 
vations are not without wit: for example, 
Frankenstein’s rival (James Mason) is named 
Dr. Polidori, which coincidentally was also 
the name of Mary Shelley’s storytelling rival 
at the famous fireside yam-spinning contest 
where the idea of her novel was hatched. 

Director Jack Smight has at his disposal 
a romantic Regency setting and more money 
than Whale or Terence Fisher ever saw at one 
time; too bad his style borders on the non- 
existent during the film’s first half— his dir- 
ection does not come into focus until the 
creation of Prima, the monster’s intended 
mate. The scene in which she is brought to 
life recalls the genesis of the false Maria in 
Lang’s METROPOLIS. Prima is no ordinary 
Bride of Frankenstein; she owes far more to 
Olympia, the clockwork coquette in Offen- 
bach’s TALES OF HOFFMAN. Having been 
told to emulate Elizabeth in all things, she 
precisely duplicates the human girl’s piano 
performance of a Betthoven sonata, mistake 
for mistake. When Prima’s debut is made at a 
gala coming-out party, the monster arrives to 
break up the festivities; maddened by her 
obvious aversion to him, he yanks off her head 
from its torso. There’s a sense of cathartic re- 
lief in this gruesome culmination. We know 
the poor monstress’s social ambitions were 
doomed from the start, but at least she makes 
her exit in a big way. Her male counterpart 
has grown repulsive because his body has be- 
gun to degenerate. As in the book, he becomes 
embittered because mankind, ignoring his 
soul, rejects him on the basis of his cadaver- 
ous looks 

The film is true to this major theme, and 
also to a few smaller matters: the monster 
throttles Victor’s wife, though not on her wed- 
ding night. The grand finale is staged amid 
the Arctic wastes. The pastoral interlude with 
the blind man and his family has been inclu- 
ded. But somewhere and somehow the film 
misses the point. Perhaps this is because the 
strongest human relationship is essentially 
homosexual: the bond between creature and 
creator. .Ml the female images on hand are 
either devious (Elizabeth, Prima) or grotesque 
(Agnes Moorehead as the landlady, Margaret 
Leighton who registers strongly as a high so- 
ciety lush). 

A talented cast is of some help, at least. 
Sarrazin, though not at all frightening, is more 
pathetically lovable than was Karloff; his ap- 
pearance, albeit attractive, is also faithful to 
the original book version.. Similarly, Whiting 
as Frankenstein is consistently correct in his 
demeanor, if not exactly exciting. As the heavy, 
James Mason shows a fine feeling for the out- 
rageous. He brings a dry and cynically mor- 
dant quality to already caustic lines such as, 

“It’s a wise monster that knows its own father.” 
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The script provides him with all the standard 
accouterments of villainy, including a pair of 
artificial hands and a couple of Oriental ser- 
vants. His death scene, unfortunately, has been 
woefully, chaotically mishandled by Smight: 
the luckless Polidori is struck by lightning 
twice while tangled in the rigging of a storm- 
tossed schooner. 

And so it comes time to face facts: FRAN- 
KENSTEIN, the novel, will never be tran- 
scribed to the screen with any accuracy or 
fidelity unless, by some unlikelihood. Aterer- 
piece Theatre should decide to tackle this im- 
posing task. 

— Paul Roen — 


FRANKENSTEIN: THE TRUE STORY 
is a very fine film and didn’t require false ad- 
vertising to be successful. “Forget Karloff,” 
they piously beamed. “See the story as it was 
originally written, never done before.” 

But as a literal adaptation of Shelley’s 
original novel, it doesn’t even come close. 

Parts one and two axe really separate films, 
and one can actually imagine seeing them as 
separate late shows in the near future. The 
second part is far superior, having an entirely 
different tone; it’s lively and entertaining, al- 
most an adventure story, whereas the first 
part is slow, brooding and thoughtful. Direc- 
tor Smight once screwed up the works of ano- 
ther fine author (Ray Bradbury’s ILLUSTRA- 
TED MAN) and seems more at home with det- 
ective thrillers like HARPER, but his technique 
in this film, though pedestrian, is far better 
than expected. 

The acting is, for the most part, superb. 
David MacCallum shines. And James Mason 
is a standout as Polidori, a marvellously mean 
character not in the book. Any Shelley scholar 
would be amused at this clever in-joke; for he 


FRANKENSTEIN. Mason is one of the 
screen’s masters at creating the kind of villain 
we all love to hate, and his death scene in the 
lightning storm is a fantastic piece of Grand 
Guignol. 

Yet the most deliciously evil character in 
the film is Jane Seymour as Prima. Had Ham- 
mer used her in FRANKENSTEIN CREATED 
WOMAN, the film would have been more artis- 
tically successful. Miss Seymour can do more 
with a certain look than most actresses with 
mountains of dialogue, and hers is perhaps 
the most sinister and perverted female charac- 
terization I have ever seen. 

Michael Sarrazin is surprisingly good as 
the creature, and not unlike Michael Gwynn 
in REVENGE OF FRANKENTSTE1N, who 
begins as a handsome youth and degenerating 
into a loathesome, murderous monster. Leo- 
nard Whiting’s Frankenstein is a great depar- 


ture from others; instead of being obsessed 
abnormally by thoughts of experimentation, 
he has to be persuaded by Clerval and coaxed 
a great deal by Polidori. Surprisingly, though, 
Whiting is one of the weaker actors in the 
cast, a big letdown after his spirited perfor- 
mance in Zefferelli’s ROMEO AND JULIET. 

Much more was expected from eminent 
writers like Isherwood and Bachardy. While 
characterizations are rather well drawn and 
the dialogue good, even though not memorable, 
events and a sense of time become jumbled in 
places, and there are unexplained happenings 
(such as how the creature escaped from the 
burning lab) and poor continuity (when Frank- 
enstein returns from his honeymoon, he has 
grown a beard, but in the next scene it’s my- 
steriously absent from' his face). Fine acting, 
production values and excellent music by Gil 
Melle, however, gloss over these weak spots. 


Small cameos by Ralph Richardson (as the 
inevitable blind hermit) and Tom Baker (from 
NICHOLAS &ALEXANDRA, VAULT OF 
HORROR and the new GOLDEN VOYAGE 
OF SINBAD) add greatly to the film’s overall 
impact. Special effects (a disturbingly realistic 
crawling arm, etc.) are excellent, and the lab’s 
set is magnificently superb. 

— Bruce Hallenbeck, Jr. — 


No, friends, it wasn’t quite exactly “The 
True Story.” Filmakers can get away by of- 
fering spurious versions of “great” novels and 
plays by taking advantage of the Great Un- 
washed’s illiteracy and stupidity. Those of 
you able to overcome years of comic book 
education and native inertia may find the ori- 
ginal Mary W.- Shelley novel a revelation. It 
never has been really made into a film, you 
know; or didn’t you? (Your local library 
can easily remedy this and similar cultural 
handicaps.) 

The trouble with the Isherwood-Bachardy 
script collaboration is that I have a feeling of 
both men being drunk while writing it most 
of the time. It runs from the intellectually 
sublime to the inconsistently idiotic. Truly a 
remarkable case of systematic incoherency 
proven by the schizoid and choppily episo- 
dic quality of the entire production. 

The other major defect was casting. 
Leonard Whiting as young Victor Franken- 
stein put in as much feeling as an animated 
potato. David McCallum, better suited for 
the lead, was shamefully wasted. And poor 
James Mason has aged so much that I was 
more overcome by feeling sorry for him than 
paying attention to his acting, though he 
seemed to have all the best lines. The surpri- 
sing thing is that big companies still continue 
using bunglers such as Jack Smight, who 
direct more errors than hits (do you still re- 
call what he did to THE ILLUSTRATED 
MAN?). Smight’s name is synonymous in 
itself! 

With all its horrendous flaws, I cannot 
recall when TV has ever produced anything 
as opulent or expensive looking; and I con- 
cur with CTB that all evil forces against Ima- 
gination have begun to capitulate. 

— Belinda MacEvoy — 


Scripters Isherwood and Bachardy may 
prove they’re not Bernard Shaws, and Jack 
Smight’s direction isn’t exactly Orson Welles- 
ian. But so what? TV is going to give theatres 
and Hammer and Amicus and all the other 
SFantasy companies much to worry over 
from now on. FRANKENSTEIN was one of 
the damned best things in my 25 years of TV 
watching, and never mind all the hair-splitting 
indulged by my learned colleagues ! I’ve got 
to confess it would be great to have seen it 
on a large theatre screen — the tube’s geome- 
tric limitations are especially painfully ob- 
vious with larger, bigger-than-life productions. 

I also understand that technical advance- 
ments could make it possible to have huge 
wall-size TV images with 500% greater clarity 
and capable of being adjusted for ’Scope 
flicks, but that they’re kept “under cover.” 
Which makes me mad. 

Mad, because NBC’s beautiful produc- 
tion of FRANKENSTEIN and other great 
movies are limited by commercial control. 

But I’ve digressed. It’ll be shown on NBC 
soon. Also, a theatrical release is getting rea- 
died (most likely for European markets). 
Anyway you look at it, it’s a classic ! 

— Richard Barstow — 
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In her short career, the shapely British 
beauty has been menaced with a snake, bitten 
by a vampire, and, in GOLDEN VOYAGE, 
has problems with two legendary creatures: 
a centaur and a griffin (no, not Merv — he's 
another kind of problem). 


Lovely Caroline Munro, who plays Margiana 
in THE GOLDEN VOYAGE OF SINBAD, is 
certainly no stranger to the fantasy film bri- 
gade. After leading roles in DR. PHIBESand 
DR. PHIBES RISES AGAIN, Hammer films 
signed her to a contract which gave way to 
her appearance in DRACULA A.D. '72 and 
the forthcoming KRONOS. Caroline is the 
daughter of the late Janet Munro, a fine act- 
ress whom fans will remember from THE 
DAY THE EARTH CAUGHT FIRE. 





About VAMPIRA And DAVID NIVEN, 
The New COUNT DRACULA 



In 1972 writer Jeremy Lloyd and produ- 
cer Jack Weiner dreamed up a three-page syn- 
opsis, and then Lloyd wrote the screenplay, 
titled VAMPIRA. Finally, David Niven read the 
script, and accepted at once. “I couldn’t resist 
it,” said Niven. So, now he plays Count Dracula 
in VAMPIRA. 

A mixutre of high-camp and horror, it tells 
of the off-beat adventures of Dracula (in present- 
day London and Transylvania) when he gets 
heavily involved with a string of beautiful 
girls. . . as well as with certain droll characters. 

In old and modern settings, ranging from 
heavily Gothic to mod London, Count Niven’s 
adventures cover wide territory. In one sequence 
he entertains visitors from Playboy magazine, 
including a bevy of beautiful girls. With thun- 
der rolls and lightning flashes, the mighty roar 
of the organ and a few bats flying, this whole 
scene takes on an awesome and macabre gran- 
deur. 

And that was just one of many interior and 
exterior scenes, shot around London. Others 
include: Highgate, Black Park, outside Buck- 
ingham Palace, The Mall, Soho, St. James, 
Carlton Tower Hotel, Heston, Heathrow Air- 
port. Another interesting location was the 
underground car park at Elstree Studios where, 
surrounded by cars, Niven-Dracula gallantly 


rescues a pretty girl from a young thug. 

Niven was delighted over the part, but in- 
sisted: “It isn’t really the red Dracula, or I’d 
be leaving it all to Uncle Vincent (Price) or to 
Chris Lee.” He found his tailor-made fangs 
quite ideal, using them in the film to give “gen- 
tle love bites to people and some of the many 
attractive girls in the cast. . . It all goes to make 
for pleasanter working conditions,” he said. 

An unbelievable 64 years young, David Niv- 
en looks like his own son and attributes his 
well-being to good health (“For which I thank 
God,” he says) and a happy, contented life. 
“I’ve been very lucky,” he says. 

One of the best-liked actors in the field, he 
is especially elated by the great success of his 
best-selling autobiography, “The Moon’s A 
Balloon” which, he says, “Has given me a big- 
ger kick than any of my 87 films to date.” 

Now he’s writing another, which will be his 
third — it’s not too well known that he pub- 
lished a novel in the late Fifties titled “Round 
The Rugged Rocks." 

For nearly forty years (two generations !) 

David’s remained among filmdom’s most dur- 
able actors. He was born in Kirriemuir, Scot- 
land, March 1, 1909, educated at Stowe, and 
trained for an Army career at Sandhurst. After 
commissioned into the Highland Light Infan- 
try and serving in Malta for two years, he re- 



signed, visited Canada, then moved to New 
York to work as a waiter and liquor salesman. 
He eventually broke into movies in Hollywood 
as an extra, making his speaking debut in Bar- 
bary Coast and Without Regret in 1935. Among 
his other early films were A Feather in Her 
Hat, Splendor, Rose Marie, Palm Springs and 
Bluebeard's Eighth Wife. He played Bertie 
Wooster in Thank You, Jeeves, and his roles 
grew increasingly larger in Dodsworth. Beloved 
Enemy, The Charge of the Light Brigade, The 
Prisoner of Zenda: and by the end of the Thir- 
ties he had appeard in over 24 films, including 
Dawn Patrol, Bachelor Mother, Wuthering 
Heights. 
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As soon as World War ii broke, David re- 
turned to England, re-joining the Army, rising 
to the rank of Colonel, and taking time off to 
star in two British films. The First of the Few 
and The Way Ahead. 

On his Army discharge, David went on to 
play the lead in the excellent fantasy, Stairway 
To Heaven. His many films since then include 
IJie Bishop's Wife (appearing as a bishop oppo- 
site angel ’ Cary Grant), The Moon is Blue. 
Around the World in 80 Days. My Man God- 
frey. Separate Tables (for which he won the 
Best Actor Academy Award), The Guns of 
Navarone. The Best of Enemies. The Pink Pan- 
ther. Lady L. Casino Royale, and his most re- 
cent films: Before Winter Comes. The Brain 
and King Queen Knave. — CTB. 


Lovely Teresa Graves (who plays the sensuous 
Countess Dracula in VAMPIRA) was born on 
January 10, 1948, in Houston, Texas, and 
raised in Los Angeles. She went to Washington 
High School and graduated from the University 
of Southern California. Still in high school, 
she joined the Doodletown Pipers in which 
sang, danced and did comedy for 2'h years, 


appearing in Las Vegas, Washington, Puerto 
Rico and elsewhere. She joined TV's “Laugh 
In" for two years, winning wide acclaim; then, 
on to Vietnam with Bob Hope, and with Buddy 
Hackett in Las Vegas, debuting with her sing- 
ing act. Her previous films were That Man Bolt 
and Stone, co-starring in both with Fred Wil- 
liamson. 
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. those of us wfio look back nostalgically, 
the film marked a high water level of 
SFantasy filmakingin the Fifties; per- 
haps it ’s also a little more than fust 
' audlin sentiment, though. As with any 
r , the Fifties had a mood all of their 
own, but unlike the two preceding dec- 
es which were hung up by almost total 
rship controls and stereotype story 
American filmaking began to blos- 
hto other areas as it never quite 
efore. Underlining this “ new wave" 
the sense of realism — or “natural--, 
ism ” — that directors were making more 
use of in their productions. Camerawork ~ 
suddenly seemed to be more dive, freed 
from many of the conventional rules or 
traditions of the past. Thanks mostly to 
television, of course, Hollywood was be- 
ginning to change. Some directors were 
now given more freedom. And a lot 
more quality work was now evident in 


B budget filmaking as exemplified by 
the works of younger directors like Sam 
Fuller (THE BARON OF ARIZONA), 
Jack Arnold (IT CAME FROM OUTER 
SPACE, THE INCREDIBLE SHRINK- 
ING MAN, etc. ) and Don Siegel who is 
the subject of this feature. 

Apart from being one of the most im- 
portant directors of our time (MADI- 
GAN, COOGAN’S BLUFF, DIRTY 
HARRY, etc.), Don Siegal’s INVASION 
OF THE BODY SNA TCHERS has not 
only stood the test of time but as one of 
the most important of all SFantasy 
films ever made. Indeed, it is with very 
good reason why it has been acclaimed 
now for many years as a "classic, ” which 
it is in every sense of the word. 


INVASION OF THE BODY SNATCHERS 

Credits and Synopsis 

Dr. Miles Bennell: Kevin McCarthy 

Becky Driscoll: Dana Wynter 

Dr. Daniel Kaufman: Larry Gates 

Jack Belicec: King Donovan 

Theodora Belicec: Carolyn Jones 

Sally Withers: Jean Willes 

Prdcr.: Walter Wanger— Dir.: Don Siegel. 

Music: Carmen Dragon— Screenplay: Daniel 
Mainwaring— Spcl fx: Milt Rice. 

When Dr. Miles Bennell returns to the little 
California town of Santa Mira after a short 
business trip, his nurse, Sally Withers, informs 
him of a strange hysteria that apparently is 
spreading among the populace. Miles and his 
fiancee, Becky Driscoll, with their friends Dr. 
Daniel Kaufman, Jack and Theodora Belicec, 
slowly realize something of what is happening. 

At first a few of the townspeople — and 
then more and more — lose their emotional 
and spiritual identities, and appear as strangers 
to their relatives and friends, while retaining 
their outward appearance. A determination, 
a passion merely to survive, is the only im- 
pulse that remains. Miles, Becky, Dr. Dan, 

Jack and Theodora soon find the unexplained 
and apparently inexplicable cause: a weird 
form of giant plant life has descended on 
Santa Mira and is spreading all over. When 
great watermelon-like pods ripen and open, 
from each of them emerges a “blank” in 
human form — a blank that, for example, be- 
comes a second Jack Belicec and, during the 
real Jack’s sleep, drains from him all of his 
normal identity and emotions. As one after 
another become “replaced” by a Pod-like 
identity, they form a united herd who con- 
spire to change others into their image to 
form a new automaton type society. The 
trick is that a Pod must be placed somewhere 
near someone’s living quarters — once it be- 
gins to form his physical characteristics and 
even if the person isn’t near his home, the 
“conversion” becomes final after one falls 
asleep and awakens. The original Pod then 
turns to a ball of dust in the hust of its with- 
ered shell. 

Now Pods, their former friends are aware 
that Miles and Becky still remain “unchanged” 
even though, for awhile, they try escaping by 
pretending that they’ve joined the pack. In 
spite of their brave attempts to flee the evil 


of Santa Mira, Becky, in a fit of exhaustion, 
falls asleep, awakening as a Pod person. Panic 
stricken, Miles runs far away down a highway, 
shouting, raving, warning everyone of the im- 
pending danger. Taken into custody by Los 
Angeles area police and thought to be drunk' 
or a lunatic, Miles continues telling his story 
which detectives listen to patiently but dis- 
believe — until, suddenly, a report flashes in 
that a truck full of Pod shells was discovered 
in a big spillover accident on the Freeway. 

The chief of the detectives stares back at 
Miles and now believes him. He orders the 
men in his department to summon all other 
police departments, the militia, the National 
Guard. 

Final shot: tears streaming down his face, 
feeling not only vindicated but, after a night- 
mare that lasted many harrowing days, serene 
at last, .Miles smiles realizing the evil tide of 
the Pods has been stemmed. . . perhaps. 


Following are two interviews with Don 
Siegel. The first one, by the noted film 
historian and director, Peter Bogdanovich, 
appeared originally in issue number 15 
of "Movie, ” an excellent in-depth but 
hard to find British magazine. 

I worked very closely with Danny Mainwaring 
who’s a very fine writer. Again we were helped 
and inspired by Walter Wanger. With all the 
titles in the world it’s impossible to come up 
with a worse one than Invasion of the Body 
Snatchers. It’s so bad that it has totally obscured 
the original title — I can’t remember for the life 
of me what it was. 

What did you do with the script. How much did 
you change? 

Finney’s story is a damn good one. We just 
translated it into cinematic terms. There was a 
real effort to make it completely believable — 
that was the big chore, so that it wouldn’t be 
just another special effects picture. 

The terror of the film is in it’s absolute reality. 
Yes, I agree. This is probably my best film, 
because I hide behind a facade of bad scripts, 
telling stories of no import and I felt that this 
was a very important stor.y. I think that the 
world is populated by pods and I wanted to 
show them. I think so many people have no 
feeling about cultural things, no feeling of pain, 
of sorrow. I wanted to get it over, and I didn’t 
know a better way to get it over than in this 
particular film. I thought I shot it — terrible 
talking about myself this way but I have for 
some time, so I may as well continue — I thought 
I shot it very imaginatively, like in the cave 
which I found, when they run over the boards. 
All this was me. And I was encouraged all the 
time by Wanger. 

What hurts it slightly is the opening and the ending 
— mainly the ending. Obviously this wasn’t your 
decision. 

Nor was it Wanger’s decision. The studio felt, as 
pods will feel, I suppose, that you can’t have 
comedy in a horror film, and so they wanted 
clarification. They insisted on a prologue and an 
epilogue which I shot in self defence. If I didn’t, 
they were going to have one of their pod direc- 
tors do it, and they had quite a few. The ending 
of the picture, as it was, was one of the most 
dramatic that I’ve ever done and for that matter 
I’ve ever seen. It ended with Kevin McCarthy 
pointing his finger at the audience and screaming 
— You’re next! and the curtain came down and 


you were in a state of shock because you didn’t 
know whether the person sitting next to you 
might be a pod. The prologue was totally un- 
necessary. I started in a simple little town with 
getting off the train, just a very ordinary little 
story about suburban life. And then this gradu- 
ally took place. 

So the opening and the ending could be clipped off 
the ends of any print and it would look pretty 
much the way you shot it. 

No. It wouldn’t look like we shot it because the 
damage had already been done within the film. 
I wanted it to be so normal that when any 
reference about pods is made to anybody it 
seems absolutely ludicrous. There was a great 
deal ofc laughter in the film. They took all that 
out. The picture is good even though they did 
all this but it would have been even better. You 
could take off the beginning and the end, that’s 
right, and it would be a lot closer to the way that 
Danny Mainwaring and Walter Wanger and I 
conceived the picture. I have run it at various 
times for people I was about to be associated 
with in America and without exception it was 
received very’ badly, which is another shattering 
thing. I don’t understand it. Maybe it’s because 
they’re pods that people are shocked at it! I 
didn’t think of that at the time. 

Is there a specific political reference in the picture 
to McCarthy and totalitarianism? 

It was inescapable, but I tried not to emphasize 
it because I feel that motion pictures are pri- 
marily to entertain and I did not want to preach. 
How did you shoot that last freeway shot. Was it 
night and was it really done in the freeway? 

Yes. It was done on a bridge over the freeway that 
is not used very much. I think we had fifty cars 
with an 18mm. lens. It got pretty frenetic. I shot 
it during one evening. 

In Body Snatchers, are you laying into American 
society specifically, or the world? 

The world. I think the world is sick. The Fods 
arc taking it over: there are wars that are totally 
inexplicable to me; I’m very much against wars. 
I don’t think that they accomplish anything. I 
don’t see that the world is getting any better. I 
can't think it’s getting any better. Pick up 
Time magazine and they’re fighting here and 
they’re fighting there, they’re fighting every- 
where. It doesn’t seem like it’s ever going to 
stop. 

The Pods element is a lack of feeling . . . 

That’s right. Absolutely. Most people — certainly 
people here, at Universal, in Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, the United States — go unthinking about 
their work. They’re not aware of what’s going 
on about them; they’re very selfish. And I’m 
one of them. I get so wrapped up in the work 
I’m doing, I’m not even aware that many less 
fortunate people arc out of work, or starving, or 
in need of help. I’m blinded by being busy and I 
don’t like to think about it. So, I’m becoming 
one of those people that I hate. I’m becoming a 
Pod. 

Don Siegel relates more about directing 
INVASION OF THE BODY SNATCH- 
ERS in this exclusive interview by Jim 
Meyer (with special thanks to Philip B. 
Moshcovitz for helping making it 
possible). 

* * * 

CoF: Who discovered Jack Finney ’s 
book, INVASION OF THE BODY 
SNA TCHERS, and first realized its film 
potential? 

Siegel: The producer, Walter Wanger, dis- 
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Above: director Don Siegel sets up a scene 
with Kevin McCarthy and Dana Wynter. 

Right: King Donovan, Kevin and Dana ponder 
over a Pod-man. Center: McCarthy discovers 
a Pod replacement for Dana Wynter. Bottom: 
Wynter, Carolyn Jones, Kevin and Donovan 
react in horror on finding Pods in the hothouse. 

covered the book, thought it would make 
an excellent film and managed to interest 
Allied Artists in it. 

CoF: Did you assist scenarist and to 
what extent ? Did producer Walter 
Wanger? 

Siegel: Daniel Mainwaring, in addition to 
being a fine scenarist and novelist, is a 
very close friend of mine. On my rec- 
ommendation Mr. Wanger hired Danny 
to do the screenplay. Danny and I dis- 
cussed with Mr. Wanger our attack on 
the story, what we wanted to say, the 
general style, etc. After many confer- 
ences with Mr. Wanger and with his full 
blessing, Danny and I got “lost” and 
proceeded immediately on the actual 
screenplay. Danny is a firm believer in 
a close association with the director on 
all his film projects. Danny would do 
all of the actual writing. I’m very mili- 
tant about not corrupting a writer’s style. 
One man writes. However, after laying 
out each sequence, Danny would then 
write it and turn in to me his first draft. 

I would aid, abet, encourage, criticize, 
argue — and Danny would re-write it. Be- 
cause of the pressure of time, I would 
take our revised pages to Mr. Wanger. 

He would have a few constructive criti- 
cisms which I would then relay to Danny 
and that would be that. 

CoF: What other titles had been con- 
sidered for the film ? 

Siegel: Without equivocation, if one paid 
a bonus to all and sundry for the worst 
title to be picked, it would have been 
impossible to have chosen a stupider 
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Artists and who had the final control 
of our title absolutely insisted on IN- 
VASION OF THE BODY SNATCHERS. 
We suggested so many titles, from Ham- 
let’s “Sleep No More” to “I am A Pod,” 
that 1 could fill an entire page with the 
rest of them. 

CoF: While the main action took place 
in Santa Mira, California, what commu- 
nity was used for location work, how 
long were you there and how much time 
was spent on the whole production ? 

Siegel: Sierra Madre, a suburb of Los An- 
geles, was used to shoot the main action 
which presumably took place in Santa 
Mira. 1 thought it was a happy choice. 

We shot in the actual city and its envir- 
onments about four or five days. TTie 
entire picture took, to the best of my 
recollection, nineteen days of shooting. 

CoF Of what material were the Pods 

made, and how many were needed 
during production ? 

Siegel: A few — about ten — were made 
from rubber impressions so that they 
could “breathe”. The others, poorly and 
cheaply made, were of plastic. We had 
about fifty plastic Pods. 

CoF: How many camera set-ups were 
required for the scene in the greenhouse 
during which McCarthy, Wynter, Dono- 
van and Carolyn Jones watched the Pods 
come to life ? 

Siegel: It’s a little hard, at this late date, 
for me to be accurate. I know I over- 
shot the greenhouse sequence. My guess 
would be, including the Pods coming to 
life, over a hundred set-ups. 

CoF: How was that coming-to-life pro- 
cess accomplished ? Had it been filmed 
seperately and then integrated into the 
Scene ? 

Siegel: Good old fashioned soap bubbles 
saved the dpy . We would shoot our rub- 
ber Pods coming to life, then, by cutting 
away to reactions from Kevin, Dana, King 
and Carolyn, we would pick up our Pods 
in a more advanced stage. We would 
obscure the faces with soap bubbles, then 
by cranking at high speed reversing our 
film, it would appear that the bubbles, 
as they burst, slowly took the form of 
the body they were taking over. Of 
course we had rubber impressions of the 
bodies and faces of our four principals. 
Actually, this was our main expense. 

Our crew found Dana and Carolyn par- 
ticularly interesting, lying stark naked 
among our props. 

CoF: Regarding McCarthy 's fran tic 
scene on the highway — medium and 
close-up shots appeared to be process 
work very skillfully integrated in the 
film. Had these been second unit shots 


one than INVASION OF THE BODY 
SNATCHERS. For one thing, THE 
BODY SNATCHERS had been used as 
a title for a film before. For another, it 
is a cheap title with absolutely the 
wrong kind of connotation for our pic- 
ture. But the Pods who ruled Allied 


for the film or already on file in Allied’s 
library ? 

Siegel: All of the shots on the highway 
of Kevin trying to stop traffic were shot 
on a crossbridge across the Hollywood 
Freeway. This particular bridge was 
not used by much normal traffic. We 
cordonned it off and shot from day- 



break to dawn, completing all our work. 
There was no second unit on this sequence 
or, for that matter, nowhere else in the 
film. There was no process used at all 
or any other trick mediums during this 
sequence. 

CoF: Was McCarthy in danger in this 
sequence. Did it make it necessary to 
film that scene last, or was his running 
in and out between the heavy traffic 
"trick work"? 

Siegel: All the shots were authentic. We 
rented about fifty cars, crossed our fin- 
gers and went at it furiously . There was 
considerable danger for Kevin. For one 
thing, he not only seemed but was 
quite exhausted. When we shot the final 
scene of his screaming at the cars, it 
was just before dawn. Kevin was so 
tired, I was terrified that his timing 
would be off and he might fall down 
under the wheels of the cars and trucks. 

I put excellent stuntmen in as actual 
drivers of the various cars which were 
near Kevin. They were all warned of 
the dangers and handled themselves 
very well. I saw no reason for so-called 
“trick wurk”. I wanted very badly to 
make the sequence particularly believable 
— and so again, with fingers crossed, I 
shot it all straight. 

CoF: Who, if anyone, involved with the 
film realized then that it would be so 
exceptional? 

Siegel: Really, only one man, the producer, 
Walter Wanger. The studio thought 
nothing of the picture and really didn’t 
have the slightest conception of what 
we were striving for. For example, when 
Mr. Wanger and I discussed how to do the 
film, I told him to forget all the prob- 
lems concerning the special effects. I 
had had seven years experience in spe- 
cial effects, and knew that the problems 
that faced us were not too tough and 
certainly not expensive. Many special 
effect pictures spend millions on effects 
(we spent S3 ,000), have too wooden 
characters in front of the effects who 
act badly or strangely, and come up 
with a film which is poor'. My idea, 
which Mr. Wanger enthusiastically en- 
dorsed, was to face the problem of div- 
ulging the idea of Pods taking over the 
world, as normally as possible. By that, 

I mean that obviously, in real life, if 
one were to state, “Look out! Pods 
are about to take over!”-no one would 
take it seriously, and rightly so. So 
that’s what we did. In the picture the 
various characters, when first learning 
about the Pods, did not take it seriously, 
but when they were suddenly face to 
face with this monstrous horror, their 
reaction was genuine — as it would be 



Dana and Kevin flee in terror from 
their town's Pod inhabitants. 


in real life. Allied Artists took Mr. 
Wanger’s and my final cut of INVA- 
SION OF THE BODY SNATCHERS 
and cut out all the humor because, in 
their hallowed words, “Horror films 
are horror films and there’s no room for 
humor.” 

In addition, they forced me, against 
Mr. Wanger’s desire, to shoot a prologue 
and an epilogue. I resisted shooting this 
mish-mash as long as I could hold out, 
until they threatened to have one of 
their janitors shoot it if I refused. In 
Mr. Wanger’s and in my version, the 
last shot of the picture, the very last end 
shot, was a close shot of Kevin McCarthy 
pointing his finger directly at the aud- 
ience, screaming at the top of his lungs, 
“You’re next!” At that moment the 
picture abruptly and very dramatically 
ended. And what a stir it created when 
we previewed it this way. When the lights 
came up, everyone looked nervously at 
his immediate neighbor at either side of 
him and wondered uneasily if he were 
surrounded by Pods. A really sensa- 
tionally original ending for a film. 

CoF: Did the film have the exploitation 
it deserved or did it take TV to make 
viewers aware of the film ’s real worth ? 

Siegel: INVASION OF THE BODY 
SNATCHERS was at the time treated 
by Allied Artists as a B picture of small 
commercial value. It cost under 
S300,000 to make, and the studio 
spent practically nothing on advertising 
or any kind of publicity. I am sorry to 
report that at the time it was released in 
Hollywood, it was not taken seriously. 
Also, in a commercial sense, it was not 
exciting. The studio simply did not get 
behind the picture. It was only later — 
years later — that it began attracting an 
increasing amount of artistic attention, 
mostly with younger people, mostly in 
Europe. When the film was finally re- 
leased to TV, the dam burst and the 
general public really liked it and under- 
stood it. 

CoF: Is INVASION OF THE BODY 
SNA TCHERS your favorite film ? 

Siegel: 1 liked INVASION as a film be- 
cause it had something to say, which I 
considered important, and it was shot 
in a form which I found entertaining. 
However, it is in fact my favorite film, 
which doesn’t mean that it’s my best 
work but that it’s the most interesting 
theme that I have had the privilige to 
film. 


THE 

END 
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The gripping chase scene, leading to the 
film's dynamic conclusion. Below: Dana 
and Kevin, tired by their flight. Opposite 
page: Kevin consoles the exhausted Dana, 
unaware of the coming horror that will 
claim her. Bottom: the climactic scene 
(leading to the finale), as Kevin tries 
warning passing motorists of the Pod in- 
vasion. . . or perhaps it's a warning about 
the Republican Party. 




OEDIPUS THE KING (97 min. — Univ 

1968). Plotting, tragedy, murder, horror In 
the classical Greek tradition come to life in . 
Sophocles’ play, splendidly cast and directed 
by Philip Saville. Young Oedipus, unaware 
of his royal lineage, believing he is a poor 
shepherd’s son, kills a noble looking warrior 
on his way to Thebes. He meets Queen Jo- 


OH, BOY (76 min. — ABC [Britain] 1938). 

fftpthy, lively SFantasy-comedy about milque- 
toast who craves recognition but is too tim- 
id to assert himself, until. . .Weird scientist 
gives him special elixir that imbues him with 
vigorous courage and magnetic personality. 
Unfortunately, elixir carries one bad “side 
effect” that gradually regresses erstwhile 
coward to Infancy. Many moments creak 
and a lot of so-called hlgh-spots drag, as was 
common with numerous British comedies of 
the Thirties; but overall effect is quite good. 
Dir. Albert De Courville. Albert Burdon, 

Mary Lawson, Bernard Nedell, Jay Laurler. 


casta and.jT&rrfo'fter. Much later, to fits 
horror, he fearng^casta (Lilli Palmer) is 
his own mother apd that he killed his father: 
MaddenscLby grief, he gouges qjiif his eyes 
after Jocasta’s hanged herself. ^Basic style -A k 
of Greek drama faithfully recreated with /’ 
most effective subliminal flashbacks in the ’ 
best sense of modern filmakiHg, thus remo- 
ving crimes against noble classics made by 
colleges and lackluster theatrical groupsi. tj- 


087 MISSION APOCALYPSE (89 min. — 
Italian 1966). Another of the many James 
Bond imitations spawned by Italy and prac- 
tically everyone in the Sixties. Super crime 
syndicate plots to terrorize and blackmail 
the big-powers-that-be via science and 
super-bomb. Bond-like hero foils baddies. 
Bomb in reality is actually basic plot: it 
never played US theatres but will undoubted- 
ly show up on TV. Dir. James Reed. Arthur 
Hansel, Pamela Tudor, Moa Thai, Harold 
Bradley, Eduardo Fajordo. Color. 

O.S.S. 117 MISSION FOR A KILLER 

84 min. — Embassy — 1966). interesting 
Bond-like thriller, better than average of its 
kind. Special agent 117 goes to Rio to search 
for the killers of Important government lea- 
ders. Aiding him is an enemy spy who works 
for an insidious organization using a deadly 
drug that numbs the senses. Brazil based pro- 
duction, dir. by Andre Hunebelle. Frederick 
Stafford, Mylene Demongeot. Color. 

O.S.S. 117 TAKES A VACATION (92 min. 
— Cocinor (Brazil] — 1969). Another one 
a’la Bond in the popular Brazilian super- 
agent vs. spies series. Agent 117 hopes to 
chuck all business aside and take a well-nee- 
ded holiday in Coffeeland. But scheming, 
ultra well-heeled bunch of baddies plot 


Orson Welles shines In grand supporting role 
as Tiresias, the blind prophet of doom. Oedi- 
pus: Christopher Plummer; Creon: Richard 
Johnson. Also: Cyril Cusack, Roger Llvesey, 
Frederick Ledebur. Shot on location in Greece. 
Color. 

OF GODS AND THE DEAD (129 min. 

Daga-Rosenberg [Brazil] — 1969). Little 
known horror epic, unreleased so far for 
US market except, perhaps, on limited trial 
basis in single art house situation or quicky 
playoff at some film festival. Second-hand 
reports reveal this a “must see”. Story is of 
dreaded supernatural beings who assume 
human shape and mix with normal people, 
and then. . .(alas, more info is needed), bir. 
Ruy Guerra. Paulo Jose, Flavio imperio. 
Color. 

OGRE , THE (93 min. Daiei — 1960). 

An omnibus— nay, a veritable parade of Nip- 
ponese creatures, ghosts, hand In hand with 
supernatural forces, monsters, etc. seem to 
almost take over the land. Special effects 
and imagination In nice combination with 
pseudo-mythology. There’s also a flying gob- 
lin and gigantic ox, no less, who give the 
prime minister his share of chills. Dir. Toku- 
zo Tanaka. Kazuo Hasegawa, Raizo Ichika- 
wa, Shintaro Katsu. Color. 


Though the alphabetical listings seem to be 
way past the halfway point, films coming 
under "P" run even longer than what’s cov- 
ered this round. Forget about "Q" and "R" 
which will get wrapped up at one time. 

Just looking a little ahead, titles under ”S" 
and "T" are so many that they may run into 
two parts each 


- - .er-e very thing with' 

few awful secret weapons. No secret-Mn 
as cliches Hih^wlld In cannonball esprlss 
style. Mocha-do about nutting. Dir. Pier. _ 
Kalfon. Elsa Martlnelli, Luc Merenda, Ed- 
wlge Feuillere, Genevieve Grad. Color. 

OBLONG BOX, THE (91 min. AIP 

1969). Good cast and several bright horrific 
ideas are thrown away under Gordon Hess- 
ler’s uneven, uninspired direction. Voodoo 
curse is put on Vincent Price's brother (by 
error) while slave-trading in Africa. Brother 
is hidden away in English manse, terribly dis- 
figured and growing madder all the while. 
Actually he was supposed to rest in coffin, 
but. . .After series of erratic, senseless gory 
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OH DAD, POOR DAD, MAMMA'S HUNG 
YOU IN THE CLOSET AND I’M FEELING 

SO SAD (86 min. 7 Arts/Par 1967). 

Desperation shows through in incredibly 
botched Richard Quine film of Arthur Kap- 
it’s off-Broadway success. Monstrous mo- 
ther Rosalind Russell scurries about with 
stuffed corpse of husband Jonathan Winters 

She pursues lecherous man while son Morse, 
finally discovering sex, has brief affair with 
his babysitter who seduces him. He ends up 
strangling her, mamma marries rich lecher who 
in turn dies. Mom and son leave, this time 
with two coffins. Flat, pointless weirdo 
mess, devoid of sense or humor (unlike THE 
LOVED ONE, roughly in a similar vein but 
a masterpiece). Drastic cutting and frenzied 
post-production work is no help. Hugh Grif- 
fith, Barbara Harris. Color. 


OH. THOSE MOST SECRET AGENTS! 

(96 min. — Allied — 1966). Italian comedy 
spy cornball stuff about two goldbricking 
ne’er-do-wells who venture on a plan to rob 
supposedly uninhabited villa. Inside though 
is a nest of espionage agents working for a 
foreign power. They force the two trespas- 
sers to become dupes in a plan where they 
must deliver strange secret formula for 
some god-awful weapon to mighty superiors. 
Imitation early Martin-Lewis highjinks a’la 
Bond, with lots of spaghetti sauce and cheese. 
Dir. Lucio Fulci. Franco Franchi, Ciccio In- 
grassia. Color. 

OH. WHAT A LOVELY WAR ! (139 min. — 
Par — 1969). Stunning musical anti-war 
“message” delivered as mighty filmic black 
comedy. Richard Attenborough’s first direc- 
torial Job (he also co-produced) does have 
some small "first time” impediments. The 
insanity of world powers engaging in war 
(in this case. WW I), the crippling, maiming, 
corpse count and horror of it all does, how- 
ever, become grimmer, bitter reality by 
being cynically set to music. Gigantic pageant 
starts with Europe's final palmy days, then 
quickly swoops away from sedate English 
life to the mockery of recruitements, "call 
to arms” and patriotic mumbo-jumbo sig- 
nalling "brave," duped young men to die-for- 
God-and-Country all over Europe. Maybe 


It was all better done in ALL QUIET On The 
WESTERN FRONT, PATHS OF GLORY, 

The VICTORS and in DR. STRANGELOVE 
— and seems to have derived from all of 
them, especially the last two which required 
large musical moments to crown their own 
sizzling metaphors. But since nothing of 
real value could exist without derivation, 
and since film bears strong, indelible signa- 
ture of its own with tremendous impact, it’s 
a minor classic at the very least — a must- 
see. Giant cast of thousands includes num- 
erous supporting/cameo roles starring greats 
Hke Ralph Richardson, John Gielgud, Ken- 
neth More, Jack Hawkins, John Mills, Mich- 
ael Redgrave. Vanessa Redgrave, Laurence 
Olivier, Dirk Bogarde, etc. Color. 

OLD DARK HOUSE, THE (70 min. — Univ. 
— 1932). The inimitable James Whale’s 
penchant for macabre drollery never seen to 
better advantage, though large servings of 
Whalelan wit found throughout INVISIBLE 
MAN and BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN 
(without even mentioning Una O’Connor). 
Group of travelers motoring together (con- 
sisting of Melvyn Douglas, Charles Laughton, 
Gloria Stuart, Raymond Massey, Lillian Bond) 
head Into a storm, get stranded. Seeking near- 
est shelter, they are "invited" in and spend 
night with weirdest family ever seen on a 
screen: a cackling 102 year-old bedridden 
family patriarch (John Dudgeon) and off- 
spring: his aging effeminate son (Ernest The- 
siger), a stickier for decorum and propriety, 
though the house is the quintessence of mus- 
tiness and neglect; Eva Moore, a haggish Ba- 
ba Yaga and religious fanatic sounding like 
original sin in last stages of born-again funda- 


\ 


mentalism; pyromaniac brother Brember 
Wells (who must stay locked up). And. . . 

Boris Karloff as Morgan the “butler," but 
really more the Karloff ian Monster, dressed 
up to kill, literally, and quite lethal after hit- 
ting a bottle; he's Incapable of speech, scarred, 
ugly, menacing, but quite articulate with his 
basso profundo growls. Really nothing super- 
natural, all mood, eeriness et al created thru 
Whale's investment of creative mood, set de- 
signs, shadows and brilliant camera work. 

OLD DARK HOUSE, THE (86 min. — Col.- 

Hammei 1963). Based on same plot (and 

book by J.B. Priestley) as above, but tricked 
up and modernized. . .and unrecognizable re- 
make. Car salesman Tom Poston goes to old 
English house but learns his eccentric client 
was murdered. Other deaths follow, and weird 
relatives suspect Poston who learns of plot to 
blow up house with dynamite. He works ag- 
ainst time, destroys timebombs, and tosses 
one thru window just as it detonates outside 
to kill the real murderer. Slim plot, hardly 
a patch on quality gothic, but fun because of 
great cast and director William Castle's slick, 
likeable pro’ touches. Robert Money, Joyce 
Grenfell, Peter Bull, Mervyn Johns. Drawings 
by Charles Addams (whose entire career was 
mainly influenced by Whale’s version of this 
film). 

OLDEST PROFESSION IN THE WORLD, 

THE (115 min. Jack H. Harris-VIP-Athos 

[US version, 98 min.) 1966). Handsome, 

well-made and mounted anthology of eroti- 
ca and prostitution thru the ages that starts 
in a “Prehistoric Era” sketch and goes all the 
way to "Anticipation,” or fun in and out 
of bed (quasi Barbarella) 2000 A.D. style. 
Particularly watch out for Raquel Welch in 
pre-Big Name period. Many directors had a 
hand ... in the film: Franco Indo-vina, Jean- 
Luc Godard, Claude Autant-Lara, Philippe de 
Broca, Mauro Bologni, Michael Pfleghaf. Nice 
score by Michel Legrand. Anna Karina, Jeanne 
Moreau, Elsa Martinelli, Michele Mercier, 
Jacques Charrier, others. Color. 



Urban blight reachls the degree of getting 
ridiculously out of hand in 1 ,000 YEARS 
FROM NOW. (But for a down-to-earth 
preview, drop in on Newark, N.J. any time 
. . . any day I) 


OLIVER! (153 min. — Col. — 1968). Every 
few years foggy doomwatchers say that the 
era of film musicals Is finally over, and along 
comes an OLIVER and, more recently, CAB- 
ARET refuting their babblings. Dickens' 
semi-gothic Victorian classic reblossoms, 
based on the original stage version and music 
by Lionel Bart and turned into a latterday 
film classic under Carol (The Third Man) 
Reed’s glorious direction. The cast does su- 
perbly: Oliver Reed (director's nephew) as 
mean pug-ugly Bill Sykes. Mark Lester as 
Oliver, Jack Wild (the Artful Dodger), Ingen- 
iously managed extras by the hundreds, par- 
ticularly scene-stealer Ron Moody as Fagin. 
Bringing back blissful, scintillating (and badly 
neglected) British music hall sounds, the 
music is last word in charm-filled tunefulness, 
especially numbers centered around Moody 
and the kids, and the Bloomsbury "Who 
Will Buy?" sequence. Sets recreating mld- 
19th century London are breathtaking — so 
good. In fact, that ones like the Bloomsbury 
set were saved for other films (e.g. The Nel- 
son Affair). Shani Wells, Hugh Griffith, Harry 
Secombe, James Hayter, Shiela White, Jo- 
seph O'Connor. Color. 


OLIVER TWIST (105 min. UA 1948). 

The best straight dramatic version of Dick- 
ens' classic, directed by David Lean whose 
credentials read like a pocket history of 
great filmaking and, In part, include Blithe 
Spirit, Brief Encounter, Great Expectations, 
The Bridge on the River Kwai, Lawrence of 
Arabia, Doctor Zhivago. Understandable sen- 
sitivity and post-war reaction against Nazism 
created over-reaction against film due to Alec 
Guinness' splendid portrayal of Fagin, mis- 
construed as deliberately anti-Semitic; re- 
sult: film got poor initial distribution, and 
is still unofficially boycotted in some TV 
areas (now totally unrealistic in the light of 
tv's long-running Hogan's Heroes and The 
Producers, which could really be termed 
more than offensive to many). Flawless dir- 
ection, magnificent performances by lead 
players, aided and abetted by supporting cast, 
capped by Guinness' presence, and. . .what 
a joy watching Robert Newton as Bill Sykes! 
Anthony Newley, Kay Walsh, John Howard 
Davies, Francis L. Sullivan. 

OMEGA MAN, THE (103 min. WB — 1971). 

Richard Matheson's frightening SF-horror 
novel of some 19 years ago ("I Am Legend”) 

. turned into excellent film version, with many 
impact sequences excellently balanced to 
form a veritable minor classic (under former 
tv director (T.H.E. Cat) Boris Sagal's skilled 
hand). Second time for Matheson tale, made 
in 1964 as LAST MAN ON EARTH, and de- 
spite glaring drawbacks (primarily because of 
a low budget), stands up quite well. Stepping 
into Vincent Price's original role, Charlton 
Heston is quite different, nearly like Flash 
Gordon or, appropriately enough, a Biblical 
avenging prophet hunting down vampire- 
like mutants calling themselves The Family, 
a disease-carrying cult of anti-technology 
fanatics. It's the near future and germ war be- 
tween China and Russia has wiped out or in- 
fected all earth; Heston's Immune to plague 
and thinks he's only normal man left. By day 
he roams deserted L.A. searching for Fam- 
ily's "nest," raiding stores, car showrooms, 
screening WOODSTOCK a 100th time and 
talking to himself. At night, when The Fam- 
ily stalks, he holes up in garrisoned pent- 
house, surrounded by art collections and 
closed-circuit TView of street, armed with 
rifle with infra-red scope. Paper-strewn 
streets, oblique references to Manson, use of 
Woodstock clips, T.S. Eliot quotes and bitter, 
cynical end-of-world one-line gags add up to 
apocalyptic mise en scene that's quite belie- 
vable and plausible; it recalls NYC's vast gar- 
bage strike a few years back — what media 
wouldn't report: rats began to live and breed 
in garbage while city dwellers, aware of this, 
hurried home before dark. Responsible for 
transmitting dreaded Black Plagues of med- 
ieval Europe, the rats were about only a 
week away from taking over city, as strike 
negotiations dragged on nearing length of 
rats' gestation period. And. . . then what ? 
"Men come and go — but earth abides." Score 
by Ron Grainger. Anthony Zerbe, Rosalind 
Cash, Paul Koslo. Color. 

OMICRON (93 min. — Manley/Continental 
— (Italian)— 1963). Alternate title: MON- 
STER OF VENICE. Off-beat, well-made 


and acclaimed tale of an astral being from 
another world, transmigrating its spirit from 
across the galaxies to take over body of 
earthman. His job: to size up conditions 
and life on earth as basis to spearhead inva- 
sion-takeover from his own world. But the 
longer he remains an earthman, the less in- 
fatuated he becomes with The Plan. . . espe- 
cially after falling in love. Dir. Ugo Grego- 
retti. Renato Salvatori, Rosemary Dexter, 
Gaetano Quartaro, Mara Carisi. 

ON BORROWED TIME (99 min. MGM — 

1939). From the successful Broadway play 
by Paul Osborne and Lawrence Watkln. Prac- 
tically a tailor-made production for Lionel 
Barrymore as the curmudgeon Gramps, last 
of the unyielding rugged individualists; his 
loathing of conformity also proves itself in 
the way he raises orphaned grandson Bobs 
Watson, though troublesome busybody Aunt 
Margaret Hamilton (in semi-reprise of Wick- 
ed Witch of the West role) tries undoing 
their happy little world. Unexpectedly, Death 
(Cedric Hardwicke) comes to claim Gramps* 
wife, Beulah Bondi, then tells wheelchair- 
bound Barrymore his time is also over. But 
huge magic apple tree in garden traps Death 
when Gramps tricks him to climb up and get 
an apple (Gramps has power to keep anyone 
up the tree until he wishes his release). As 
time passes, droll moments abound though 
tree is deadly to touch and must have fence 
around it. At last. Death convinces Gramps 
importance of his release so that ailing peo- 
ple (and now little Bobs lingering in pain 
from accident) be freed all over world. Bobs 
and Lionel then pass on to the "better" life, 
joining Grandma Bondi. Slightly dated, still 
very beautiful, tender and a must. Dir. Harold 
S. Bucquet (Adventures of Tartu, Dragon 
Seed). 

ON HER MAJESTY'S SECRET SERVICE 
(140 min. — UA — 1969). Somewaht more 
stylized, less comic strippish than its two 
predecessors (when series declined slightly 
after GOLDFINGER); emphasis more on 
characterization than gadgets, and George 
Lazenby rather good as James Bond, though 
film made far less money without Sean Con- 
nery in his traditional milieu. Bond saves 
jet-setter Diana Rigg from various hazards; 
her rich father offers her hand to Bond in 
marriage, then tips him off to Blofield's lat- 
est nefarious plans, in reality bluffing world 
leaders to think that bacteriological holo- 
caust will decimate all animal-plant life. Bond 
succeeds routing Blofield’s Swiss Alps head- 
quarters, saves hostage Rigg, and goes on to 
marry her. Honeymoon bound, they encoun- 
ter Blofeld, as if arisen from the grave, far 
more sinister looking, wearing large neck brace 
as a souvenler from his near-fatal Bondian 
encounter. Fanatically unleashing a machine- 
gun spray, Blofeld rides away eluding an un- 
scathed Bond. Tears streaming down his 
face. Bond cries over Riggs bullet-riddled 
corpse. A policeman stops by later and asks 
if everything’s all right. Brokenly, Bond 
answers: “She's only resting. We’ll be going 
on soon." With this finale, there was hardly 
a dry eye in the house. Very well done and 
memorable. Brilliant photography, and here- 
with fitting to note that John Jordan, who 
lost a leg from a previous Bond job, lost his 
life while photographing the film's specta- 
cular aerial takes. Telly Savalas, Use Steppat, 
Bernard Lee, Lois Maxwell. Dir. Peter Hunt. 
Music: John Barry. Color. 

ON THE BEACH (134 min. UA 1959). 

Inspired filmization of Nevil Shute's novel 
of atomic destruction. US sub crew, helmed 
by captain Gregory Peck, leaves its Austra- 
lian base to learn if any survivors are left back 
in the US following 3rd WW. They learn that 
only Australia’s so far uncontaminated, even 
though it’s only a matter of time for all. 

Pills are later handed out to remaining pop- 
ulace as painless alternate means of expira- 
tion to avoid final torture of radiation sick- 
ness and death. The sub-plots are all poignant, 
with Fred Astaire excellent in Alec Guinnes- 
like straight role, the sub-crew sequences, 
Anthony Perkins, overlapped by highly mo- 
ving final-fling romance between Peck and 
Ava Gardner. Stanley Kramer at his best. 
Grand score by Ernest Gold. Donna Ander- 
son, Guy Doleman, John Tate. 


ONCE IN A NEW MOON (79 min. — British- 
Gaumont — 1935). A reputedly “lost" film. 


but so were others that turned up in recent 
years. About a strange earth upheaval that 
tears off hunk of England along with it inha- 
bitants. Slightly in a Passport to Pimlico (1948) 
vein, the uprooted land becomes an earth 
satellite and is officially named Upper Shrimp- 
ton. Dir. Anthony Kimmins, better known 
years later for Mine Own Executioner, Flesh 
and Blood, Captain's Paradise, etc. John 
Clements, Rene Ray. 

ONCE UPON A TIME (89 min. Col. — 

1 944). To the tune of "Yes Sir, She's My 
Baby, No Sir Can't Say Maybe," youngster 
(Ted Donaldson) makes pet caterpillar to 
dance and perform while carrying it around 
in empty cigar box. Cary Grant, temporar- 
ily down on his luck as Broadway producer, 
discovers this "new star,” whjle. reporters 
think he's nuts. When the kid withdraws 
over a dispute with Cary, the caterpillar cea- 
ses to perform. When he and Cary reconcile, 
dignataries and the press gather to see grand 
unveiling. By now, it's too late; the crea- 
ture’s turned into a butterfly and flown away. 
Quaint, almost silly idea gets to be very funny 
and offbeat mainly due to Grant's inimitable 
manner of making any droll situation seem 
better. Janet Blair, James Gleason, Art 
Baker. Dir. Alexander Hall. 

ONCE YOU KISS A STRANGER (106 min. 
— WB — 1 969). Routine and disappointing 
remake of (believe it or not) Hitchcock's mas- 
terpiece, Strangers On A Train- A number of 
original film’s backgrounds shifted slightly to 
make everything look “new." Carol Lynley in 
Robert Walker’s role plays homicidal psycho 
in hetero'(instead of original version’s homo' ) 
relationship with a golf-pro whose life gets 
more complicated as Carol keeps supplying 
corpses and intrigue. Some fine moments, nice 
camerawork but Carol's too cute and pert 
for such a femme fatale part. Hitch’s version 
can be seen forever without paling, whereas 
once or twice is enough for this one. Paul 
Burke, Martha Hyer. Dir. Robert Sparr. Color. 

ONE BODY TOO MANY (75 min. Par. — 

1944). Pleasant little horror-comedy low- 
budgeter, emulating Paramount's own ex- 
pensive Bob Hope solos (and Hope-Crosby 
series). Weird, spooky mansion stuff with the 
usual sliding panel-eery-corridors — and some- 
thing awful that ran that'away. Mostly sig- 
nificant for Bela Lugosi in small but great 
role as butler serving poisoned cups of cof- 
fee that are continually refused for obvious 
reasons. Bernard Nedell, Lucien Littlefield, 
Blanche Yurka, Jack Haley, Jean Parker, 

Lyle Talbot. Dir. Frank McDonald. 


ONE FRIGHTENED NIGHT (68 min. 

Mascot — 1 935). Familiar faces of numerous 
30's-40's chiller-thrillers cast in another old 
"time to read the will" spooker. Relatives 
get together in old dark house to hear grum- 
py aged millionaire spout about how much or 
how little he's leaving everyone. Though “old" 
by '74 standards, still lotsa fun with its eery 
atmosphere, creepy music, moody sets and 
phtography, topped by mystery killer-in- 
black prowling in corridors, etc., while a storm 
brews evily outside. Dir. Christy Cabanne. 
Lucien Littlefield, Wallace Ford, Mary Car- 
lisle, Hedda Hopper, Regis Toomey. 


ONE FROGGY EVENING (8 min. — WB — 
1955). This has to be one of the Top Car- 
toon Shorts of all time ! A Chuck Jones car- 
toon needs no recommendation anyway; as 
bulwark-genius of nearly all of the best Loo- 
ney Tunes, Jones wraps up and does more 
in this brilliant eight minute spoof than most 
overrated feature films. Construction wor- 
ker finds hidden metal box in cornerstone 
of razed building. Inside is all singing, all 
dancing-performing frog. Man quits work, 
dreaming of fame and fortune; frog fails to 
do anything except squat, croak and act ty- 
pically froggy during important audition, 
but comes to life performing, singing variety 
of great songs alone with its master. With 
time, man drifts to frustration, becomes a 
tramp. Finally, box with frog is dropped in- 
side cornerstone of new site. Sometime in the 
21st Century, future demolitioner, zapping 
down now old building with ray device, dis- 
covers box, performing frog, etc. etc. Obvious 
satire of films like Once Upon a Time and 
The Great Rupert. And a Classic I Color. 
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A rare and unusual shot of 
the dynamic and vivacious 
Diana Rigg — or, if you pre- 
fer, Miss Emma Peel. Star- 
ring in ON HER MAJES- 
TY'S SECRET SERVICE, 
her other most recent films 
have been A MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT'S DREAM and 
THEATRE OF BLOOD 
(see Co F no. 20). 




A fabulous mind-rotting scene from ORGY OF THE DEAD. 


$1,000,000 DUCK (92 — By — 1970). 
Pleasant live-action Disney time-waster. Lab- 
oratory duck gets exposed to radiation and 
starts laying solid gold eggs. A young pro- 
fessor and a friend see this amazing pheno. 
menon as a greSt solution to their own per- 
sonal financial problems. Treasury Depart- 
ment agents, however, see this as a threat to 
world economy. Fast, droll "family" type 
entertainment might’ve been funnier If it 
ended this way: A guy in Groucho disguise 
steals duck, hides it with ITT souveniers and 
missing tapes, and turns out to be Nixon. 
Dean Jones, Sandy Duncan, Joe Flynn. Dir. 
Vincent McEveety. Color. 


ONE MILLION YEARS B.C. (100 min. 

Fox-Hammer — 1 966). Has all of the same 
basic plot as the 1940 original — and all the 
drawbacks — but enhanced by use of color, 
Raguel Welch's bouncy talent and especially 
by Ray Harryhausen's animation effects. 
Original’s action and suspense superior com- 
pared with Don Chaffey's uneven, often tor- 
pid direction. John Richardson, Martine 
Beswick, Percy Herbert, Robert Brown. 

Color. 

ONE MORE TIME (92 UA 1970). 

Peter Cushing and Chris Lee have impotent 
thrown-away cameos as Dr. Frankenstein 
and Dracula in stupefying "comedy" sequel 
to 1968's SALT And PEPPER, aimed at 
halfwits and simians. Establishes Jerry Lewis 
as probably America’s least talented comedy 
director (a Judgement borne out in spades by 
WHICH WAY TO THE FRONT?— French 
cult fanatics notwithstanding). Sammy Da- 
vis Jr. is debased into doing old Lewis spas- 
tic-palsy routines in banal diamond smuggling, 
dual Identity plot reminiscent of worst Lew- 
is-Martin pics. Peter Lawford, Percy Her- 
bert. Color. 



James Coburn believes 
in Ear No Evil dealing 
with a nefarious min- 
ion in OUR MAN 
FLINT. 


ONE SPY TOO MANY (102 min. MGM 

1966). Pieced together from two of tv's 
MAN FROM U.N.C.L.E. series (appeared 
In theatres together with similar U.N.C.L.E. 
patch-job, ONE OF OUR SPIES IS MISS- 
ING). Tank of mind-bending "will” gas is 
stolen from US biological warfare lab and the 
boys from UNCLE go after madman who 
plans to murder Aslan president during a big 
embassy party and then release the gass, ul- 
timately conquering the world. Usual UNCLE 
comicbook level superficiality. Robert Vaughn, 
David McCallum, Dorothy Provine, Leo G. 
Carroll, David Opatoshu. Dr. Joseph Sargent. 

ONE STEP TO ETERNITY (94 min. — Ellis 
Films — 1955). Interesting black comedy- 
shocker idea loses Its way as story progres- 
ses. Slcky libertine invites divorced wife, 
present wife, fiancee and mistress to "un- 
usual" housewarming. None of the women 
suspect that each is intended to a victim in 
a contrived murder plot. Several nice mom- 
ents until verbosity and tedium take over. 
French, dubbed. Dir. Henri Decoin. Danielle 
Darrieux, Michel Auclalr, Corlnne Calvet, 

Gil Delamare. 

1,000 YEARS FROM NOW (65 min. RKO 

— 1957). Originally released in 1953 as CAP- 
TIVE WOMEN, otherwise rickety production 
from unbelievable script has two singular 
virtues: several minutes of cute, neat scale 
models of NYC in ruins in 29th century; and 
first chance ability to enjoy-and-laff over un- 
intentionally funny story: barbarians slug 
it out with monstrous mutations, with a bevy 
of skin-clad girls running around. But. . . it's 
dated now and poorly timed — NYC and most 
big cities are that way NOW! Dir. Stuart Gil- 
more. Robert Clarke, Margaret Field, Will- 
iam Schallert, Gloria Saunders, Ron Randell. 
ONE WISH TOO MANY (55 min. — Realist 
Cont. — 1956). Finally released in US in 
1954, part of a long series of grade-B fanta- 
sies aimed at children. Youngster finds a 
magic glass marble and wishes himself into 
plenty of special-effectsy trouble. Right 
length to amuse children, but most older 
viewers will be unimpressed. Anthony Rich- 
mond, John Pike, Terry Cooke. 

OPERATION CROSSBOW (116 min. — MGM 
— 1965). Thrills galore alternately race in 
James Bond style, revealing details of little 
known (but factual) operation during WWII 
that could have radically altered history and 
face of the earth. Allied Intelligence In Lon- 
don is unaware of rapid strides made by the 
Nazis in developing advanced rocket miss- 
iles during final months of War. Established 
facts indicating Nazi crash program to deve- 
lop an A-bomb intensifies Allied intelligence's 
spy program. In an 11th hour race against 
time, George Peppard, Tom Courtenay and 
Jeremy Kemp infiltrate from different direc- 
tions. Courtenay’s shortly detected and 
killed by the Gestapo, but the other two suc- 
cessfully carry out their plans to destroy the 
secret rocket base — an amazing, colossal for- 


tress factory deep Inside a series of caves. 
Everyone gets killed, Including the heroes, 
under heavy bomb attack and spectacular 
explosions. Meaty, complex plotting with 
heavy SFIctlon motif, all adding up to grand 
super-thriller entertainment. Dir. Michael 
Anderson (1984, Around the World in 80 
Days, etc.). Trevor Howard, Sophia Loren, 
John Mills, Richard Johnson, Anthony 
Quayle, Richard Todd, Paul Henreld, Hel- 
mut Dantine. Color. 

ON HER BED OF ROSES (90 min. — Fam- 
ous Players — 1966). The idea of making a 
film “based" on Krafft-Eblng's "Psychopa- 
thla Sexualis” is Incredible enough, but that 
the movie could be so outrageously dull is 
downright unbelievable. Girl undergoes psy- 
chiatric treatment because of acquaintance 
with strange young man who became sniper- 
killer (sound topical enough?). Poorly acted 
grade-C and a bomb on all counts. Ronald 
Warren, Sandra Lynn, Barbara Hines. 
ONIBABA (104 min. — TotlO — 1965). 

Death and decay establish an obvious, artis- 
tically creative mood of gloom for acclaimed 
Japanese horror period piece. Time Is 16th 
century as a bloody civil war has taken away 
the men from their homes and women who 
must share loneliness and growing fear. Two 
women ghoulishly lure wandering warriors, 
killing them and then selling their possess- 
ions. One such victim bears a strange demon 
mask which one of the women wears to frigh- 
ten her girl, but It's impossible to remove 
for awhile. After much difficulty, it comes 
off revealing her face to be terribly disfigured 
and ugly. Great allegorical symbolism — pow- 
erful. Dir. Kaneto Shindo. Nobuko Otowa 
Kel Sato. 

OPERATION ATLANTIS (88 min. — Splen- 
dor-FIsa [Ital/Span] — 1965). Another In a 
rash of European Bond imitations. Legends 
and rumors of the discovery of the Lost 
Atlantis, somewhere-deep-in-Africa, are. no- 
thing but more bloody, "evil” Chinese up 
to more diabolical plans, super Atomic city 
and inventions most foul. Mostly based on 
word-of-Mao fact (Chou on that for awhile). 
Dir. Domenico Paolella (nee Paul Fleming). 
John Ericson, Erika Blanc. Color. 

OPERATION COUNTERSPY (111 min. 

Clneprod. [Ital. -French-Span. J — 1965). 

Neat, thrilling, elaborate actloner in the very 
best Bonded tradition, but never got any- 
where outside of European market. Rich, 
powerful and totally Insane scientifically so- 
phisticated tycoon creates a secret base from 
where he plans to launch program that'll 
destroy entire world. Nearly at point of 
success, the hero zaps him to atoms with 
an exotic weapon. Fine ,oo7 imitation for 
a change. Nick Nostro. George Ardlsson, 
Leontine May, Helene Chanel. Color. 
OPERATION KID BROTHER (104 min.— 
UA — 1967). ironic that UA, responsible for 
all the Bond films, should get saddled with, 
and release,one of the worst Bond imitations 
starring Neal Connery, no less, literally Sean's 
younger brother ! Film's main pupose seems 
to prove that Neal can’t act. Story: famous 
plastic surgeon is involved by madman in plot 
to conquer world. 'Nuff said. Dir. Alberto 
de Martino. Bernard Lee, Adolfo Celi, An- 
thony Dawson. Color. 

OPERATION MONSTERLAND (89 min.— 
AlP/Toho — 1968). Released as DESTROY 
ALL MONSTERS. Ghidrah, Mothra, Son of 
Godzilla, Roadan, Varan, etc. are placed on 
island off Japan and studied by scientists. 
Weird gas surrounds island, freeing monsters 
who begin attack on cities; but they’re re- 
pelled and world is saved. Usual comicbook 
spirit prevails. Dir. Ishiro Honda. Akira Kubo, 
Jun Tazaki. Color. 

ORGY OF THE DEAD (79 min. — Astra — 
1966). Alternate titles: REVENGE OF THE 
DEAD, ORGY OF THE VAMPIRES. More 
than likely that original release was ten years 
earlier. Involves same personnel behind such 
“classics” as Plan 9 From Outer Space, Bride 
of the Atom (Monster), etc. A monster line- 
up includes el cheapo werewolf, mummy, 
spook and, of course, "I Predict" Criswell. 
Laffable, almost rotten enough to be good. 

Pat Barringer, Fawn Silver. 

ORPHEUS (94 min. QIC 1950). 

Director Jean Cocteau's Olympian genius ex- 
quisitely applied to this filmed realization of 
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ng but gravely flawed 
Griffith ordered his 
:iver and co-director 


kindly Shell 


and volcanic 


t Jr. at his best as Akhoba. Carole 
, John Hubbard, Nigel de Bruller, 
Narration by Conrad Nagel. 


a Greek classic. The outcome is a supreme 
achievement of poetic magnitude rarely ever 
seen on a screen. Frame after frame, each se- 
quence is the embodiment of superb classical 
imagination and visual sense of true artistry. 
It's impossible to do justice to such a classic 
in this space (see CoF no.S's "The Testa- 
ment of Jean Cocteau" for complete details 
and career-article on the director). Film has 
influenced many others, especially THE 
WILD ONE. Rating: One of the Great Films 
of All Time. 


OUR MOTHER'S HOUSE (104 min. — MGM 
— 1967). Jack Clayton's bizarre and beauti- 
ful followup to THE INNOCENTS, based 
on Julian Gloak's macabre novel about Brit- 
ish children who try to hide their mother's 
death and avoid being sent to an orphanage. 
Very odd story with direction veering from 
brilliant to misjudged-Not a complete suc- 
cess, though Clayton's second best is still 
first calibre. Dirk Bogarde, Pamela Franklin, 
Margaret Brooks. Color. 


OTHELLO (170 min. — WB — 1966). Lavish, 
opulent and expensive treatment of play 
leaves unfortunately little to imagination in 
its literal filmizatiori for the screen. Director 
Stuart Burge’s technique is absolutely faith- 
ful in recreating every facet and innuendo 
described by Shakespeare, but nearly three 
hours rarely capture what Orson Welles’filmic 
sensibility did in nearly half the time. Worth 
seeing as a filmed play, though, especially 
for Laurence Olivier as Othello. Maggie 
Smith, Joyce Redman, Frank Finlay. Color. 
OTHER MAN, THE (120 min. with commer- 
cials — ABC-TV — 1970). Outstanding per- 
formance by Joan Hackett in this made-for- 
tv production as a neglected housewife who 
begins an affair with playboy Roy Thinnes. 
Hopelessly blinded by love, she fails to see 
that she's walked into a VERTIGO-like sit- 
uation. Filmed at Big Sur. Tammy Grimes, 
Arthur Hill. Color. 

OUR MAN FLINT (107 min. — Fox — 1965). 

Good sets and special fx used in fast-paced 
satire as agent Flint (James Coburn) foils 







plot to control weather changes. Many funny 
gimmicks throughout — film succeeds mainly 
because of Coburn’s talent and enthusiasm, 
and important to remember as the film that 
made him a star. Dir. Daniel Mann (Rose 
Tattoo, Teahouse of the August Moon). Lee 
J. Cobb, Gila Golan, Edward Mulhare. Color. 


OUT OF SIGHT (87 min. — Unlv. — 1966). 
R&r satire unintentionally satirizes bitterly 
but tellingly Its own r&r genre In AIP "beach” 
movie series style. R&r girl overhears bomb 
plot outlined by man called Big Daddy, who’s 
been driven insane by r&r music and plans to 
blast it out of existence at a big concert he’s 
sponsoring. Unfortunately, group of r&r 
freaks prevent him. Jonathan Daly, Garry 
Lewis and the Playboys (who In their hey- 
day might've deranged many with their tin- 
can cacophny). Dir. Lennie Weinrib. Color. 
OUTWARD BOUND (83 min. — WB — 1930). 
Loosely based modernization of Orpheus 
legend , sensitively filmed, with excellent 
performance by Leslie Howard in lead role. 
Two young lovers Join a group of people on 
ocean voyage, eventually realizing that all 
on board are dead. Ship’s host and steward, 
Dudley Digges, symbolizes Hades' ferryman 
taking his passengers down the river of 
Styx. Remade 14 years later as BETWEEN 
TWO WORLDS, but lacking original's dra- 
matic/atmospheric quality. Helen Chandler, 
Douglas Fairbanks Jr. 

ADDENDA 

ODD MAN OUT (113min. — Univ. — 1947). 
James Mason is outstanding but almost always 
equalled by performances from great cast. 
Story of wounded Irish rebel Mason’s adven- 
tures and mishaps, trying to seek shelter, as- 
cends to Olympian heights, exposing a variety 
of peoples' idiosyncracies and the human 
condition in suspense-filled series of episodes, 
many laden with brilliant black humor, in- 
terwoven by indepth wit, tragedy and pathos 
throughout. A true classic, directed by Carol 
Reed. Robert Newton, Cyril Cusak, Dan O’ 
Herlihy, Fay Compton, Robert Beatty. 


OF MICE AND MEN (107 min. — UA — 1939). 
Lon Chaney Jr's own personal unhappiness 
(culminating mostly from his father’s selfish 
ego) inspired him to give his ail as Lennie, the 
pathetic retard, the best performance of his 
benighted career and basis for this Academy 
Award winning film. Top-notch supporting 
cast is vibrant, complimenting co-lead star 
Burgess Meredith as Lennie’s kind protec- 
tor trying to keep him out of trouble. John 
Steinbeck's grim neo-classical novel (set in 
a migrant working ranch in the Depression- 
racked 30’s) faithfully adapted by director 
Lewis Milestone (All Quiet on the Western 
Front, A Walk in the Sun, etc.). Betty Field, 
Bob Steele, Charles Bickford, Noah Beery 

ODONGO (85 min. — Col. — 1956). 

Director John Gilling got lots of practice on 
such bad films before rising to more creditable 
ventures, and likeable Hammer horrors such as 
Plague of the Zombies, and even The Mum- 
my's Shroud. Dragged-out, dull timewaster, 
in poor semi-Bomba tradition, tells about 
distraught mother seeking lost boy in the 
jungle. It turns out that audience is missing. 
Rhonda Fleming, Francis De Wolff, Juma, 
Eleanor Summerfleld. Color. 


O. HENRY’S FULL HOUSE (1 17 min. 

Pox — 1952). Five of the great master story- 
teller’s tales in fine-but-flawed anthology 
film format. However, certain critics under- 



reacted, some dismally, to innate beauty 
and atmosphere generated by excellent per- 
iod quality throughout most of the tales. 
Three stories ("The Cop and the Anthem,” 
"The Clarion Call,’’ “The Gift of the Magi”) 
are charming time-trips to an earlier New 
York we'll never see, but whose vestiges still 
existed as recently as 20 to 14 years ago. And 
“The Last Leaf” is particularly enchanting. 
“The Ransom of Red Chief" with Fred Al- 
len and Oscar Levant Is funny but in a tv- 
sitcom sense and weakest in the quintet. 
Above segments directed respectively by 
Henry Koster, Henry Hathaway, Henry King, 
Jean Negulesco, Howard Hawks. 

OLD MAN AND THE SEA, THE (87 min. 

WB — 1958). Ernest Hemingway’s slight and 
simple novella required a good deal of em- 
broidering Just to get nearly an hour and a 
half on screen. Simplistic mysticism, upper 
strata drugstore philsophlzing concerns Man 
vs. Life, symbolized by old Cuban fisherman 
Spencer Tracy out to bag Big Fish, snagging 
it way out at sea, sharks biting slowly away, 
with nothing but ragged skeleton left by the 
time old man arrives In port. Tracy presence 
and nice photography are main points of 
value. Dir. John Sturges (Ice Station Zebra, 
Marooned). Color. 

ON THE THRESHOLD OF SPACE (98 min. 
— Pox — 1956). Drearily told account of 
U.S. space program during pre-Sputnik days. 
Men picked for astronautical career are put 
through series of endurance tests and special 
flight training. Badly dated enough even for 
its time, semi-documentary pedestrian style 
insures built-in kiss of death. Dir. Robert D. 
Webb. John Hodiak, Guy Madison, Warren 
Stevens, Dean Jagger, Virginia Leith. Color. 

ON THE WATERFRONT (108 min. Col. 

— 1954). "I could’a been a contender,” ut- 
tered metaphorically by Marlon Brando to 


Scene from OLD DARK HOUSE. Left to right, 
several veterans of many macabre and outre 
films: Peter Bull (in coffin) of Dr. Strangelove 
fame; Robert Morley appeared in A Study In 
Terror; Mervyn Johns starred in the classical The 
Dead of Night. Janette Scott also appeared in 
Crack In the World. 


though quite talky, but Important examina- 
tion of the man whose Imagination and witty 
genius (and author of "The Picture of Dorian 
Gray” and many fantasies) represented not 
only the height of Victorlan-era culture and 
an important break-through in writing (that 
Influenced countless writers and poets for the 
next forty years), Wilde was virtually the 
whole hub that inspired the Art Nouveau 
movement, especially master artist Aubrey 
Beardsley, indeed, Wilde has artistically affec- 
ted — even if indirectly — creativity in our 
century more than any other major figure. 
More than excellently played by Robert Mor- 
ley, who originally appeared in a Broadway hit 
version of Wilde’s life 20 years earlier. Dir. 
Gregory Ratoff. Phyllis Calvert, John Nev- 
ille, Ralph Richardson, Dennis Price, Alex- 
ander Knox. 


ORDERED TO LOVE (82 min. — German — 
1960). Based on actual theory, if not on 
practical fact, Nazi-run breeding camps to 
create super-elite soldiers of the future pro- 
vides the basis of entire film. Diabolically 
Influenced eugenics isn’t at all a unique idea 
and, unfortunately.has always been shown In 
a nasty way. Concept, though, isn't handled 
here even nasty enough to be entertaining, 
thus good potentiality thrown away. Dir. 
Werner Klinger. Marlsa Men (of Danger Dla- 
bollk — see CoF no.20), Rosemary Klrsteln, 
Maria Perschy. 


OUR TOWN (90 min. UA 1940). 

Thornton Wilder's durable masterpiece of Am- 
ericana re-adapted from successful stage hit 
into even better film version. Turn-of-century 
New Hampshire is the backdrop spanning 

years in the lives of two families, 
own activities and friends, under- 
iveral fine sub-plots. Whole saga 
nd spins around teenagers Wil- 


1001 ARABIAN NIGHTS (75 min. UPA 

— 1959). The Inimitable, unmistakeable 
voice of Jim Backus once again backs up 
nearsighted Mr. Magoo — this time in a spec- 
tacular feature-length cartoon version of the 
familiar Arabian tales.. Typical of above- 
average quality of this effort is the wonder- 
filled half-hour Magoo series appearing on tv 
a few years later, and still in popular syndica- 
tion. Dir. Jack Kinney. Voices of Alan Reed. 
Herschel Bernardi, Dwayne Hickman, Kath- 
ryn Grant, Hans Conrled. Color. 

ONE TOUCH OF VENUS (81 min. Univ. 

1948). Young love-starved department 
store executive Robert Walker finds store 
statue of Venus turning into voluptuous 
goddess Ava Gardner (who is, as usual, so 
attractive that it hurts). Otherwise slim plot 
lapses back and forth to sheer banality when 
Gardner and Walker aren't together, then 
falls with a dull thud once she becomes a 
statue again at the finale. Dir. William A. 
Seiter. Tom Conway, Dick Haymes, Olga 
San Juan, Eve Arden. 

OSCAR WILDE (96 min. Films Around 

the World — 1960). Interesting in-depth film 
biography, mostly centered around Wilde's 
ruinous court trial that exposed to the world 
his so-called "perverse" relationship with 
Lord Douglas. Well directed and literate, 


as next-door neighbors, share in happiness, 
experiences, the deaths of relatives, and mar- 
ry. Unusually warm, sentimental drama 
with excellent chilling dead-come-alive se- 
quence in modern Greek chorus fashion. 
Musical score by Aaron Copland (Of Mice 
and Men) is great! Like any Copland score, 
it alone is worth "price of admission." Dir. 
Sam Wood (Goodbye Mr. Chips, Kings Row, 
For Whom the Bell Tolls). Fay Bainter, Beu- 
lah Bondi, Thomas Mitchell, Guy Kibbee, Stu 
Erwin, Frank Craven. 


OTHELLO (92 min. UA 1955). It took 

Orson Welles Promethean pains and around 
six years to finish his flawed though still fine 
minor classic. Falls a little short of Welles' 
KANE, AMBERSONS and LADY FROM 
SHANGHAI since Hollywood considered his 
genius persona non grata; thus, financial dif- 
ficulties took a toll; he couldn't raise costume 
money for the famous "Turkish bath" seq- 
uence, especially created and faked so that 
the actors could go around in bed-sheets. 
Notwithstanding such problems, Shakes- 
peare's macabre classic of treachery and tra- 
gedy moves thru with great impact, guts and 
brilliance, crowned by Welles In title role and 
Michael MacLiammoir's masterful interpre- 
tation of the evil lago.Robert Coote, Suzanne 
Cloutier, Fay Compton. 
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FILMS 

IMAGES (101 min— Hemdale— 1972) To the 
list of outstanding films involving women and 
mental illness— THE SNAKE PIT (’48), THE 
THREE FACES OF EVE (’57), LIZZIE (’57), 
HOME BEFORE DARK (’58), REPULSION 
(’67) — add this one, Robert Altman’s most am- 
bitious film to date, distinguished by a num- 
ber of innovations not previously explored in 
this genre of filmaking. Actually, it creates a 
new genre, intercutting thriller elements with 
a woman confronting her own Borgesian dop- 
pleganger and such entological devices as 
lead actress Susannah York writing and read- 
ing from a children’s book (“In Search of A 
Unicom”) which she did indeed author, plus 
a shuffling interchange of real-life and char- 
acter names. Like REPULSION, this is an 
interior monologue, the hallucinatory percep- 
tion of Cathryn, who is continually confu- 
sing one person for another, including a dead 
lover and her own self. The success of the 
film owes much to Susannah York, who deli- 
vers the best performance of her career, and 
the Panavision photography of Vilmos Zsig- 
mond (who may well be the greatest camera- 
man in movie history — though we wonder 
if he’ll ever again equal his opening shot in 
SCARECROW). Music by John Williams 
with eerie sound sculpturing by Stomu Yam- 
ash-Ta. Rene Auberjenois, Marcel Bezzuffi, 
Hugh Millais, Cathryn Harrison, John Morley. 
DIMENSION FIVE (78 min— Par— 1966). 

Not previously reviewed in CoF. — Seemingly 
influenced by MAN FROM UNCLE, this sf er 
is heavy on secret agent stuff as Jeffrey Hunt- 


er uses time traveling against an outfit called 
Dragon which plans to bomb L.A. The time 
travel looks like “beaming down,” and is 
only a minor part of the “action” — mainly 
one of those riding around in cars and flying 
about in airplane affairs. It put us to sleep. 
David Chow, technical adviser of KUNG FU, 
appears in the film. France Nuyen. Color. 
LADY CAROLINE LAMB (123 min— MGM 
— 1972). As noted in the article on Mary 
Shelley in CoF no. 3, Lady Caroline Lamb 
figures tangentially into the history of FRAN- 
KENSTEIN. Her novel, “Glenarvon” (1816) 
is a fictionalization of the triangle between 
Lord Byron, William Lamb and herself. 
“Frankenstein” (1818) was expanded from a 
short story to a novel at Byron’s suggestion. 
This film, the directorial debut of Robert 
Bolt, concentrates on Caroline Lamb’s des- 
perate obsession for Byron (Richard Cham- 
berlain, in an outstanding, memorable per- 
formance). The above novels aren’t ever 
mentioned and recorded history is altered by 
Bolt in several places. However, there is such 
a striking verisimilitude of English life during 
that decade that one can easily fantasize 
Byron’s influence on the Shelleys in May of 
1816, not long after his affair with Lady 
Lamb (Sarah Miles, Bolt’s wife). Also ignored 
by the film is Ms. Lamb’s involvement with 
the young Edward Bulwer-Lytton (author of 
“The Last Days of Pompeii” and the horror 
novelet classic “The House and the Brain”) 
whom she forced to wear Byron’s ring. Jon 
Finch is appropriately bland as William 
Lamb, a role sandwiched between his unres- 
trained death-dealing in MACBETH and 


stand-out performance in Hitchcock’s FREN- 
ZY (not to overlook his upcoming role as 
Jerry Cornelius in Robert “Phibes” Fuest’s 
film of Michael Moorcock’s apocalyptic SFan- 
tasy, THE FINAL PROGRAM). Joh Mills, 
Margaret Leighton, Laurence Olivier, Ralph 
Richardson, Michael Wilding. Color. 

FOOTLIGHT PARADE (102 min— WB— 
1933. Re-released by United Artists.). 

“What’s this?” you ask. . . does CoF consider 
Busby Berkeley a fantasist? The answer is yes. 
If you’re skeptical, what can be said except, 
try it, you’ll like it. This film is one of Berk- 
eley’s greatest, featuring the famous “By A 
Waterfall” dancing and water ballet, John 
Garfield as an extra in the “Shanghai Lil” 
number, the unintentionally grotesque “Hon- 
eymoon Hotel” sequence, and “Sittin’ On a 
Backyard Fence” with the girls dressed in 
cat outfits and, briefly, a dwarf dressed as a 
mouse. Chester Kent (James Cagney) con- 
templates doing a “Frankenstein” dance 
somewhere in the fast-paced action; it never 
appears, but that line of dialogue indicates 
that Berkeley might have considered the idea. 
A brief clip frum TELEGRAPH TRAIL (1933) 
starring John Wayne is also seen. Ruby Keel- 
er, Joan Blondell, Dick Powell, Guy Kibee, 
Ruth Donnelly and William V. Mong (who 
wore makeup for the 1929 SEVEN FOOT- 
PRINTS TO SATAN). 

LEO THE LAST (103 min— UA— 1970). 

An allegory by John Boorman. Worth catch- 
ing before you see Boorman’s upcoming sf 
film ZARDOZ, about immortality on the 
planet Vortex. In LEO, the meek inherit 
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the earth (symbolized by one street), but 
solely because Leo (Marcello Mastroianni), 
their landlord, decides he can destroy all bar- 
riers of class and race in a single blow. Tri- 
umphant, but dumbfounded by his own act- 
ions, he burns down his own house. The plot 
isn’t as far-fetched as it may sound: in West 
Bridgewater, Mass., last May, a man protes- 
ting high property taxes bulldozed his own 
home (worth about $40,000) and moved in 
with his relatives. As in DELIVERANCE, 
Boorman questions the very conventions and 
patterns of behavior upon which life is act- 
ually structured. Thought-provoking. It won 
Boorman the Cannes Best Director Award. 
Color. 

CREEPING FLESH, THE (92 min— Col- 
1972). Freddy. Francis’ latest is one of his 
better efforts after a series of recent disap- 
pointing items. Effort to tell four different 
stories simultaneously gets a bit shaky, but 
the overall result is above average even if 
less than completely satisfying. Except for 
GIRLY, Francis has never fulfilled the pro- 
mise his cinematography (THE INNOCENTS) 
and direction of his first feature (THE 
SKULL) implied. Kindly scientist Peter 
Cushing, and less kindly brother Christopher 
Lee are out to isolate evil under a micro- 
scope so that an immunizing syrum can be 
developed. Overprotective Cushing innocu- 
lates his virginal daughter, Loma Heilbron, 
with the stuff and. . . well, this change 
comes over her, see. . . Properly moralistic 
and Victorian period piece features good 
production and some nice horror effects — 
though, as usual, they’re on-screen too long 
for maximum effectiveness. The giant pre- 
historic skeleton is particularly swell. Ken- 
neth J. Warren, Michael Ripper. Color 

HATCHET FOR A HONEYMOON (83 min— 
GGP — 1972). Some typically beautiful 
moments for Mario Bava fanatics in this little- 
seen 1970 Italian psycho chiller, though the 
pacing is disjointed as ever and the plot, such 
as it is, is maddeningly repetitious. Sort of 
a minor-league variation on BLOOD AND 
BLACK LACE, with a handsome hatchet 
murderer hacking up pretty models in his 
beauty salon after dressing them in wedding 
gowns, all because of an unhappy (to say 
the least) childhood experience. The usual 
quota of nude mannikens, striking lighting, 
anti-heroic angst and apparitions of the hero 
as a dewy-eyed child (not to mention a nice 
score and hopeless dubbing) make it another 
moving must for Bava devotees, although 
it’ll be as difficult as ever to explain to the 
uninitiated. Stephen Forsyth, Dagmar Las- 
sander. Eastman Color (alas, which means 
it’ll probably fade before most of those who 
care ever get to see it). 

REFLECTION OF FEAR, A (89 min— Col 
— 1972). Made in 1971 as LABYRINTH, 
this arty number languished on the shelf for 
awhile until Columbia cut it and sent it out 
as a horror dualler. The present truncated 
version is short on coherence but long on 
tricky visuals. Director William Fraker 
(MONTE WALSH), a former cinematographer, 
and camerawork by Laszlo Kovacs make it 
fun to watch even when the plot is at its 
most hazy — which is all the time. Weird 
teenager Sondra Locke is held virtual priso- 
ner in her barbed-wire enclosed island home 
by weird mama Mary Ure and weird grand- 
ma Signe Hasso. Enter long-departed dad 
Robert Shaw and current fiancee Sally Keh 
lerman, and pretty soon the murders start. 


The twist ending is at least perverse if not 
terribly convincing, while loose ends and 
loopholes abound. Color. 

FRENZY (116— Univ— 1972) Alfred Hitch- 
cock back in great form, directing an Antho- 
ny Schaffer screenplay based on Arthur La 
Bern’s “Goodbye Piccadilly, Farewell Leice- 
ster” (since reprinted as pb with same title 
as flick). His first British-based film in 22 
years, like all good Hitchcocks it deserves 
being seen several times. Psycho rapist-stran- 
gler Barry Foster is so adept piling up his 
victims, while swinging about old London 
town, that his unsuspecting friend, Jon Finch, 
learns the truth nearly too late and mistaken 
as the killer to boot. Grand, typically Hitch- 
cock twists, dark humor, top macabre mo- 
ments. Music by Ron Goodwin. Alec McCo- 
wen, Barbara Leigh-Hunt. Color. 


SLEUTH (138 min.— Fox— 1972). More 
than two hours fly too fast in one of the 



The menacing masters of macabre and mayhem, 
Messrs. Peter Cushing, above, and Christopher 
Lee, right, in THE CREEPING FLESH. 


greatest films of the past ten years. Superb 
filmaking by a true master, Joseph L. Man- 
kiewicz, who wrote and directed: Dragon- 
wyck, Somewhere in the Night, The Ghost 
and Mrs. Muir, Five Fingers, Julius Caesar, 

Guys and Dolls, Cleopatra, etc and 

the Academy Award winning classic, ALL 
ABOUT EVE (a masterpiece of intellectual, 
witty dialogue and performances by Bette 
Davis, George Sander, Anne Baxter). Man- 
kiewicz turns Anthony Schaffer’s screenplay 
from his own play into an ever better mov- 
ie. Brilliant echange of wits as two men, Mi- 
chael Caine and Laurence Olivier, try to best 
each other in various subtle plots (and sub- 
plots) to break, eventually to destroy each 
other. The involvements and complexities 
are so sharp, so magnificently contrived and 
executed, it comes as a surprise when “the 
end” flashes on the screen. Large segments 
have such a polished “one take” quality in 
this super-smooth production that it would 
be utter desecration waiting to see it some 
day on TV with commercial interruptions. 
Caine also does some of his part ala Chaney 
Sr. in his best role to date; and Olivier proves 
himself again to be a master of his art in the 
role of detective author-playright Andrew 
Wyke whose museum-like manse is filled to 
overflowing with games, costumes, lifesize 
moving dolls, fortune-telling machines, etc. 
Sets and production design by Ken Adams 
are marvelous. Perhaps this is the only time 


in entertainment history when a screen and 
Broadway version (still running, starring 
Patrick Macnee) — and various road com- 
panies, including London’s stage — ran suc- 
cessfully opposite each other, and created a 
devoted following, if not a cult.. Color. 

THE POSEIDON ADVENTURE (117 min. 
— Fox — 1972). Partially filmed aboard 
the Queen Mary, Irwin Allen’s finally struck 
top paydirt in this big boxoffice champion. 
Starts in deceptive semi-documentary style, 
then becomes weird, fantasy-like adventure 
of a huge capsized ocean liner and its sur- 
vivors. Several of the most impressive scenes: 
a tidal wave hitting the ship, a shot that loses 
a little of its impact because another shot is 
edited into the middle of it; scene of ball- 
room interior as ship turns over and people, 
grand pianos, etc. slide down walls; seen 
underwater, the entire ship upside-down, il- 
luminated by occasional explosions; also 
seen underwater. Gene Hackman, Ernest 
Borgnine, Shelley Winters, Carol Lynley, 
Stella Stevens, Pamela Sue Martin, Jack Al- 
bertson and Eric Shea swimming through 
passageways, doors to engine room. Some 
small, corny moments, a little gushiness 
and slight milking of a few scenes engulfed 
by the fine performances from all princi- 
ples and awesomeness of the whole adven- 
ture. Good taut direction by Ronald Neame; 
based on Paul Gallico’s novel. Red Buttons, 
Roddy McDowall, Arthur O’Connell, Leslie 
Nielsen. Color. 

SLITHER (97 min.— MGM— 1973). The 
directorial debut of Howard Zieff, formerly 
of tv commercials, is a sort of Black Comedy 
On the Road, as several strangely sinister mo- 
bile homes follow James Caan, Sally Keller- 
man, Peter Boyle and Louise Lasser around 
California. Whatever went wrong with this 
film, no one can say it doesn’t generate 



strong suspense. Hus there’s Laszlo Kovac’s 
cinematography — and Caan creates such a 
brilliant characterization that, at long last, 
he’s forgiven for his pseudo-Brando psycho- 
punk in LADY IN A CAGE (even though 
we’ll never be able to forget it— though in 
all justice Caan’s standout work in THE 
GODFATHER and vibrantly moving per- 
formance as the lead in the made-for-tv 
BRIAN’S SONG (winner of an Emmy ] are 
also part of his proud record). Color. 


THE LEGEND OF BOGGY CREEK (90 
min — Haico — 1973). First film from 
Rerce- Ledbetter Productions of Texarkana, 
Texas, is purportedly a true documentary 


f 


of the Fouke Monster of Fouke, Arkansas — 
a sort of Bigfoot with a Southern drawl. 
Amateurish, with cast of non-professionals, 
lacks much expertise and needed polish, 
but nevertheless contains a few neat mo- 
ments of monster scaring Fouke folk and 
some beautiful photography. Won’t cop any 
awards, but the kids (who packed theatres 
to capacity) enjoyed it a lot. Includes nar- 
ration (Vem Stearman) and interviews with 
local yokels. Color. 


SAVAGES (105 min.— Angelika— 1973). 
Highly unusual, offbeat allegory of civiliza- 
tion’s rise and fall. Primitive savages arrive 
at a deserted mansion and then begin to 
assume the roles of various “cultured” 
types. A sort of LORD OF THE FLIES 
in reverse, from the director of SHAKES- 
PEARE WALLAH, James Ivory. Produc- 
tion could’ve used some pruning, since a 
few large sequences just hang in there too 
long. Louis Stadlen, Anne Francine, Sal- 
ome Jens, Ultra Violet, Kathleen Widdoes. 
Color. 




SSSSSSSS (99 min.— Univ— 1973). Lots 
fun with veteran baddie Strother Martin (the 
sadistic prison director of COOL HAND 
LUKE) as a kindly but quite, quite mad 
scientist who turns vacant-minded student 
assistant Dirk Benedict into a King Cobra — 
all the better to survive the polluted future, 
don’t you see? Plucky cast gives their all 
handling slimy reptiles, getting slithered 
over, etc. Strother even gets bitten onscreen 
by a black mamba (talk about dedication). 
PLANET OF THE APES’ John Chambers has 
designed a really superb snake-man makeup, 
Hal Dresner’s script is well-paced and often 
funny, and Bernie Kowalski (GIANT LEE- 
CHES) turns in his best directing job, get- 
ting some nice Tod Browning atmosphere 
into a couple of creepy carnival freak show 
sequences. Moreover, the snake stuff is both 
fascinating and repellant, with a few moments 
likely to bring satisfied yecchhs from the 
kids. Heather Menzies, Jack Ging, Richard 
B. Shull. Color. 


THE RESURRECTION OF ZACHARY 
WHEELER (94 min. — company ? — 1971). 
Complete production info unavailable when 
this was TViewed, apparently as a re-run. 
Perhaps first good filmization of ultimate 


possibilities of the scientific application of 
DNA/cloning (the theory of reassembling 
a complete duplicate of a man from a mere 
sliver of skin from one’s body). Senator and 
possible Presidential hopeful Bradford Dill- 
man’s shattered body is removed from car 
wreck. Investigative journalist Leslie Nielsen 
knows that Dillman has only short time to 
live, and gets suspicious when the body is 
mysteriously transferred elsewhere. U.S. 
Govt, intelligence tries thwarting Nielsen’s 
hunt, almost succeeds as he chases cross- 
country to his destination: in kind of AN- 
DROMEDA STRAIN atmosphere, secret 
science center in Alamagordo, N.M., is hard 
at work saving lives of famous people via 
major transplants extracted from bodies of 
home-grown clones, (e.g. organ rejection is 
impossible when it comes from a “twin”). 
Some flaws and slack periods don’t detract 
from dynamic final third of the story. De- 
fintely a “must see.” James Daly. Color. 

THE RULING CLASS (155 min— UA— 
1972). Overly long British production 
about lunatic, with messianic delusions, who 
inherits an earldom. Features such attrac- 
tions as “The Electrical Messiah,” a biz- 
arre hullucinatory monster, Jack the Ripper 
fantasies, and climaxes with “the insane in 


Above: Laurence Olivier, as Wyke, 
in one of the more eccentric, but 
typical, sequences in SLEUTH. 
Left: Sarah Miles, as LADY 
CAROLINE LAMB, enjoys a 
macabre interlude with one of 
Lord Byron's many weird 
artifacts while visiting the great 
poet's home. 

Below: Richard Chamberlain, 
as Lord Byron is quite bored 
at a costume ball, while LADY 
CAROLINE LAMB (Sarah 
Miles), who is madly infatuated 
with him, stands by his side 
dressed as his slave girl. 
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Above: The letterhead Walt Disney use< 
right: Walt Disney and Margie Gay, surr 
COMEDIES (1925). 

charge of the asylum”: a psychotic speech in 
the House of Lords, all of whom arc cob- 
webbed corpses. Screenplay by Peter Barnes, 
based on his own play. Peter O’Toole, Al- 
astair Sim, Arthur Lowe, Harry Andrews, 

Coral Browne, Michael Bryant. Color. 

SILENT NIGHT, BLOODY NIGHT (88 
min. — Cannon — 1973). Made as ZORA on 
Long Island in 1971, this has been re-edited 
and reworked to such an extent in the in- 
tervening period that it makes little sense in 
final form, although the plot had some po- 
tentially clever angles. Numerous civic types 
get chopped up by axe-murderer in small 
NJ. town that once housed an asylum. Okay 
madhouse sequence features undergrounders 
like Ondine and Candy Darling; otherwise a 
hopeless jumble constricted by flashbacks- 
within-flashbacks, off-on narration by two 
different characters, clumsy direction (Ted 
Gershuny). Lead villain James Patterson died 
soon after filming, making post -production 
revisions even more difficult (and unrewar- 
ding). Patrick O'Neal, John Carradinc, Wal- 
ter Abel, Mary Woronov. (Briefly shown as 
NIGHT 0I : THE DARK FULL MOON in 
1972.) Color. 

CANNIBAL GIRLS (80 min.— AIP— 1972). 
Sporadically interesting but generally leaden 
attempt at spoofery about Canadian town 
with taste for human flesh has a few imprp- 
visational moments, but mostly comes off 
like amateur night. Resurrects the old “warn- 
ing” gimmick from TERROR IS A MAN and, 
later. CHAMBER OF HORRORS whereby 
a buzzer sounds before the blood flows 
(fakily, we might add), then chimes to tell 
you it’s okay to look. You might be well 
advised to keep your eyes — and ears — 
covered throughout. Eugene Levy, Andrea 
Martin, Bonnie Neilsen, Ronald Ulrich. Dir. 

Ivan Reitman. Color. 


THE DEVIL IN MISS JONES (74 mins.— 
Damiano — 1973). Currently being hailed 
as the breakthrough between art and porno, 
but don’t you believe it. Imagine the Hell 
scenes from THE DEVIL’S MESSENGER 
with hardcore sex added, and you have some 
idea how cheap, crummy and inept this grade- 
C crud is. The devil gives unattractive spin- 
ster virgin Georgina Spelvin one last crack at 
a Lust Weekend before she’s consigned for 
eternity to a bare room with an impotent 
creep who won’t satisfy-her-strange-desires. 
Critics who should know better loved this, 
praising the photography (fuzzy, unima- 
ginative), music (no wonder, since it features 
Ennio Morricone’s score for ONCE UPON 
A TIME IN THE WEST, taken right off the 
soundtrack album) and acting (no comment). 
It’s dirty, all right, but we’ll wait for Fran- 
cois Truffaut’s or even Roger Vadim’s first 
porno film before we even start talking about 
porno flicks and art films in the same breath. 
John Clemens, Harry Reams. Color. 

WONDER WOMEN (82 mins.— General 
Film Corp. — 1973). Low-grade sci-fi pro- 
grammer has poor Nancy Kwan as mad 
doctor transplanting brains of palsied, dod- 
dering millionaires into virile bodies of 
world athletes kidnapped by her army of 
female commandos. Reminiscent of MIL- 
LION EYES OF SU-MURU but not as good, 
if you can believe it. Hero Ross Hagen ful- 
fills male chauvinist fantasies by besting her 
bull-dyke marines practically single-handed. 

El cheapo-stinko production shot in the 
Phillipines (where else?) has a c'ouple of piti- 
ful-looking monsters that run amuck briefly, 
phony mad-lab trappings, generally crummy 
acting from Filipino-pic regulars Roberta Col- 
lins, Vic Diaz, Maria De Aragon and, of 
course, Sid Haig, the modern Rondo Hat- 
ton. Dir: Robert O’Neil. Color. 


DUMBO (65 min. — Buena Vista — 1941). 
This re-release played to packed houses, and 
it’s great that youngsters— and adults — to- 
day can experience theatrically a film made 
when the Disney organization was flush 
with success, having just moved to the new 
Burbank studio and still collecting world- 
wide raves for SNOW WHITE, PINOCCHIO 
and FANTASIA. Here once again is the 
“Pink Elephants On Parade” fantasy and 
animation effects no one bothers with any 
more: the smoke from the circus steam 
engine, for instance, illuminated by the heat 
below. The four black crows sing “When I 
Seen an Elephant Fly” and truck in Bob 
Crumb style after the line “Well, I seen a 
vegetable truck. This moment alone is 
worth a full admission price ! (Especialy to 
fans of “Tales from the Fridge”.) Much 
work on this film was done by late animator 
Walt Kelly (five years before he created 
POGO) and Woolie Rcitherman, who is now 
Disney Corp.'s most important creative fig- 
ure (who just finished directing ROBIN 
HOOD). Color. 



FELLINI’S ROMA (128 n 


-UA— 1972). 


A nightdream by a cinemaster. Documentary 
dissolves into fantasy. The Eternal Qnecitta. 
Structure of film divided (at least for reviewal 
purpose) into sequences: an almost sf-like 
discovery of old Rome in a subway excava- 
tion (reminiscent of Bava’s PLANET OF 
THE VAMPIRES); a huge camera crane and 
Fellini’s crew entering Rome in drenching 
rain (appositively reminiscent of 8 Vi’s open- 
ing); motorcycle tour of Rome at night (a ’la 
Cocteau); arid a bizaare ecclesiastical fashion 
show, unlike anything ever filmed, with the 
canonization of Pope Pius XII, flashing neon 
robes, skating cardinals and nuns modeling 
the flapping turtledove coif. There’s a strong 
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feeling in the film that Fellini prefers the 
Rome of his youth and the ancient Rome to 
the one of today. He remembers himself at 
the age of 18 (played by Peter Gonzales), 
spending his first evening in Rome, joining 
a family and neighborhood street feast, din- 
ing on snails and pasta as streetcars rumble 
by. Proving that you can have decay and 
eat too. Music by Nino Rota. Anaa Mag- 
nani, Gore Vidal. Color. 

WEEKEND (95 mins.— New Yorker Films 
— 1968). Sparsely distributed, now being 
“rediscovered” and greater than ever. If life 
is a cabaret, old chum, it’s also one hell of a 
weekend — a downhill race of blood, viol- 
ence, rape, corruption, jokes, puns, spray 
paint, accidents, speeches, conspiracies, 
rituals, monotony, comedy and tragedy. 

Made at fever pitch by Jean-Luc Godard, 
early in film are two long takes over stalled 
traffic in obvious reference to famous Laurel 
and Hardy scene. Instead of L&H, Godard 
offers reality of a hideous corpse-strewn 
traffic accident. Suddenly, the camera is 
free and speeds off to even more bizarre ev- 
ents, filmic and literary allusions (including 
strange encounter where the film characters 
meet characters from a novel and debate over 
who is more “real”). “It is an appalling co- 
medy,” said moronic N.Y.Times critic Rena- 
ta Adler. “It is hard to take. There is no- 
[ thing like it at all.” Released in ’68, in only 
one year there was something like it — 
Charlie Manson, dealing dune buggy death ! 
Color. 

SISTERS (93 min.— AIP— 1973). Terrific, 


bizarre plot idea is bungled by undisciplined 
direction, scripting of Brian dePalma (GREE- 
TINGS). Seperated Siamese twin sisters, one 
good, one bad, involved in gory murders in- 
vestigated by girl newspaper reporter. Load- 
ed with untapped potential, clever story 
values are abandoned in favor of sloppy 
“homages” to Hitchcock: tricky, “arty" 
cinematics which deaden the suspense. Final 
portions almost incoherent. Nice perform- 
ance by Margot Kidder in title role(s), and 
worth seeing for the superb, atmospheric 
music score by Bernard Herrmann which, 
for awhile, makes pic seem better than it is. 
Jennifer Salt, Charles Durning, William 
Finley. Barnard Hughes. Color. 



ON TV 


STARLOST (NBC-TV, 60 min. with com- 
mercials). Perhaps one of the few shows ever 
aired where you look forward to the commer- 
cials. — So, you want to learn what happened 
to all (or at least part) of the great stuff left 
over from SILENT RUNNING? And, you 
say you’re interested in the aftermath of Ku- 
brick’s “Star Child”, eh, Bunky. And. . . what 
do you think happened to those great ideas 
from FANTASTIC VOYAGE, STAR TREK, 
LOST IN SPACE, etc.etc.? Well, gang, they’re 
all back in cheap-jack, claustrophobic sur- 
roundings. And it’s all pretty abominable ! 


THE POSEIDON ADVENTURE: left to right — 
Stella Stevens, Ernest Borgnine, Jack Albert- 
son, Shelley Winters, Red Buttons, Carol Lynley 
and Pamela Sue Martin. 






of the episodes, but it was rewritten beyond 
recognition. When the producers realized 
that there’d be a possible mess, they called 
on Roddenberry to “save the show,” and 
offered him 50%. He declined, sensing abys- 
mal failure up ahead. Ellison states that 
when CTV’s staff asked whom could Rod- 
denberry recommend, his answer was, “Harlan 
Ellison was the perfect guy, but you screwed 
him !” 

When he reviewed the U.F.O. space opera 
tv series last year, TV Guide’s own Cleveland 
Amory wryly commented: “ ‘Have you ever 
thought,’ one character asks in the premiere 
episode here, ‘about the victims of UFO in- 
cidents — their loved ones, brothers, sisters?’ 
Frankly, we never had, but now, having been 
a victim of this show, we see no reason to 
confine our thoughts to loved ones, brothers 
and sisters. There’s trouble enough here for 
total strangers.” 

Recently, I’ve gone back to watching UFO 
in syndication, catching up on the many epi- 
sodes previously avoided. Next to STARLOST 
the show’s a classic. Watch it, Mr. Amory ! 

- CTB. 

SCREAM, PRETTY PEGGY (90 min. with 
comm. — ABC-TV). The author and director 
of PYSCHO, Messrs. Robert Bloch and Alfred 
Hitchcock, could sue, not on grounds of pla- 
geriasm but for the defamation of a classic. 

A fine cast, headed by Bette Davis, is absolu- 
tely wasted in this stupid and lethargically 
directed PSYCHO-swipe. What little Bette 
does is done from a bed as she plays a con- 
valescing mama to Ted Bessell, who, in all 
fairness, is quite good in spite of the handi- 
capped production and belying all those 
years spent as cornball comedy foil for Mar- 
io Thomas’ THAT GIRL. Story is about alle- 
gedly mad sister locked up in a separate cot- 
tage on the old estate. But as the growing 
violence is beginning to look like it’ll get to 
be entertaining, it’s not a mad woman on 
the loose — she never existed except in Ted’s 
head; and until now he’s acted fairly normal 
until he’s caught putting on cosmetics and 
dressed in drag. . . which is almost enough to 
bring back to tv Queen For A Day. They drag 
him away while he jabbers and titters, pro- 
bably hoping they’ll revive THAT GIRL. 


If Kier Dullea appeared to have mutated 
into a Star Child in 2001, apparently he did 
not stop there but grew a bit older to become 
STARLOST’S star, and someone pasted on or 
told him to grow a Groucho moustache — but 
he ain’t funny, kids. He’s not even interesting. 
Maybe because it just happens that direction 
and everything else reek. 

Minimally responsible for the few tiny 
seconds that “look good,” Doug Trumbull’s 
availability and efforts are all thrown into the 
trash can; the “producers” (and sarcasm is ne- 
cessary here) have surrounded everything 
with all manner of cheap plastic and plaster- 
board/plywood (painted idiotically) their no- 
talent carpenters and “art” dept’ could de- 
sign. This isn’t too obvious perhaps on black 
and white sets, but on color TV it’s sicken- 
ing (not to be confused with Trumbull’s ex- 
cellent contrived opticals and effects which, as 
pointed above, are few and overwhlmed by 
the claptrap). 

While the series’ basic premise would 
have been an excellent idea if developed by 
an intelligent production staff, it’s total treat- 
ment is monumentally bungled, perhSps as 
no series ever before on TV (SFantasy or not). 
It’s hard to realize, but this is supposed to be 
the program’s idea: planet Earth died out 
ages ago, and its varied cultures and flora/fauna 
survive under token circumstances within 
scores of separated domes (a’la SILENT RUN- 
NING) aboard a miles-long spaceship, the Ark. 
Long ago the Ark was set on a computerized 
course to look for some other System harbor- 


ing an Earth-like world; but you wouldn’t 
know it as each week’s “adventure” finds Kier 
and company touring the ship’s labyrinthian 
sections — otherwise known as Mod Squad In 
Outer Space. . . except that Mod Squad was 
sometimes good. It’s not worth the paper 
and ink to outline the various stories. The 
show’s a victim of gross incompetence from 
every angle. 

Now, why did it all have to turn out this 
way ? For the answer, let’s point out a few 
remarks made by Harlan Ellison, who origi- 
nally thought up the whole series but is billed 
as “Cordwainer Bird” to be relieved of any 
direct blame. According to an interview Elli- 
son had with FM station WBAI (N.Y.), the 
series was originally planned as an 8-part 
mini-series with 20th Century-Fox and BBC 
in London. Things quickly began getting out 
of control, and before long it was sold to 
CTV (Toronto, Canada); instead of professio- 
nal SF writers, “they called in a scab writer” 
to overseer all scripting, etc. and hired a pro- 
duction staff “who knew absolutely nothing” 
about the genre. 

Ellison says, “Virtually everybody was a 
dunderhead. . . everyone had a finger in the 
pie.” And as more of this went on, “every- 
thing started getting watered down. Finally, 

I just walked off the series and ordered that 
they take my name off, using only my pen- 
name, Cordwainer Bird. . . Every week it gets 
dumber and dumber. . . Arrogant stupidity 
did it in.” 

Ellison revealed that he had written one 


nuu.e: Dene uavis is wasieo in scream, PRETTY PEGGY. Opposite page: Upcoming 
in ABC-TV’s Suspense Movies series for a heralded re-run, the tremendously acclaimed 

DON’T BE AFRAID OF THE DARK about creatures underneath a house who Haim 

the tenants. Below right: THE ADDAMS FAMILY FUN HOUSE, a 
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WRLD OF DISNEY: Happy Fifty Years 
[MIC-TV — 60 min. with comm). 50th Anni- 
wsay eulogy consisting of short excerpts, 
ftjnning with the “Alice in Cartoonland” 
tries (1926) and wrapping up one hour later 
nth a terrific surprise: four minutes from the 
fOBIN HOOD feature, since completed and 
tow in release, containing these characteri- 
pions, animation and concept: animals play 
bditional Robin Hood characters, and Alan- 
t-Dale narrates the opening as a country blues 
pied rooster. Other excerpts: Fantasia, 

10,000 Leagues Under the Sea, Swiss Family 
Robinson, Pinocchio, Lady and the Tramp, 

^ng of the South, Mary Poppings, The Mickey 
tense Club, Steamboat Willie and Snow 
wile. Catch the re-runs of this highly recom- 
iatded SFantasy hour. 

THE DEVIL’S DAUGHTER (90 min. with 
fcmm.— Paiamount/ABC-TV - 1973). 
foniniscent of B-Budgeters ground out for 
(satres back in pre-made-for-TV days, not 
that this is any more unique — TV is today’s 
’neighborhood” and B-film movie theatre, 
final plot about Shelley Winters heading up 
[Carmel, Calif, group of devil worshippers. 

Dull, forgettable tale, mainly interesting for 
pence of Winters, Joseph Cotten, and. . . 
kiutever happened to Robert Comthwaite, 
fee Rains-like Dr. of THE THING? He’s here 
feo. Now, why is this like old B-movie days? 
pause Jonathan Frid is in unimportant role 
U butler! Just like the days when Lugosi’s 
pi began falling. 


MAD, MAD MONSTERS (60 min. with com- 
mercials — ABC-TV). Excellent parody of 
BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN by Arthur 
Rankin and Jules Bass. Script by William Kee- 
nan (pseud, for Arhur Rankin) and Lou Sil- 
verstone has many funny bits. Animation by 
Steve Nakagawa and Mushi Studios looks 
like somebody said, “Make it look like Paul 
Coker.” Good caricature of Karloff as Baron 
Von Frankenstein with accompanying vocal 
impression. Also featured: the Invisible Man, 
the Gill Creature (of Black Lagoon fame), 
Dracula, Kong, and Igor. There’s even a hotel 
clerk based on character actor Frank Nelson. 
Story concerns the Baron’s plans for a wed- 
ding at the Transylvania Astoria. Coming 
soon from Rankin-Bass: LORD OF THE 
RINGS by J.R.R. Tolkien. But don’t hold 
your breath. As Wally Wood says, “Tolkien 
should never be animated. It was meant to be 
read.” 

GET HAPPY (60 min.— NBC-TV). The songs 
of Harold Arlen put into a fantasy frame- 
work: opening b&w scenes are a rehearsal; 

Jack Lemmon blacks out and follows a Yellow 
Brick Road as transmission switches to color. 
Finally, at the end of the journey, there’s Arlen 
himself, sitting a piano singing his really big 
one, “Somewhere Over the Rainbow;” then, 
back to b&w. Too much trickery and cuteness. 
We liked the Lemmon show on Gershwin with 
its simple set and bio bits much much better. 
Now, how *bout Rogers and Hart? 


THE BEST And THE WORST 
FILMS Of The YEAR 

The entire CoF staff thought it was going 
to be one of those easy short-and-sweet con- 
ferences to select the Best and Worst of the 
year. It wasn 't ! Fortunately, it was on a Sat- 
urday night. And after hours of debating 
and calling out for pizzas and coffee twice, 
dawn was about ready to break, but the de- 
cisions were made, all the final ballots were 
tallied, and the results are below. 

THE BEST 

THE EXCORCIST (dir. William Friedkin). 
SOYLENT GREEN (dir. Richard Fleischer). 
THE LONG GOODBYE (dir. Robert Altman). 

IN SEARCH OF ANCIENT ASTRONAUTS 
(NBC-TV). 

THE BORROWERS (NBC-TV). 

SLEEPER (dir. Woody Allen). 
FRANKENSTEIN (dir. Jack Smight; NBC-TV). 
JONATHAN (dir. Hans Geissendorfer). 
PRIVATE PARTS (dir. Paul Martel). 

THE HOMECOMING (dir. Peter Hall). 

Honorable Mention 

THEATRE OF BLOOD (dir. Douglas Hickox). 
DR. JEKYLL & MR. HYDE (NBC-TV). 

The LEGEND OF HELL HOUSE (John Houp). 
PICTURE OF DORIAN GRAY (ABC-TV). 
HEAVY TRAFFIC (dir. Ralph Bakshi). 

A COLD NIGHT’S DEATH (ABC-TV). 

The LAST OF SHEILA (dir. Herbert Ross). 
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ROBIN HOOD (dir. Wolfgang Reitherman). 
BATTLE OF THE PLANET OF THE APES 
(dir. J. Lee Thompson). 

WESTWORLD (dir. Michael Crichton). 

’ WORST 
LOST HORIZON 

SIX MILLION DOLLAR MAN (TV) 
STICKS AND BONES (TV) 

THE CLONE 

LAST HOUSE ON THE LEFT 



SFantaFILM NEWS 

Diplomat Pictures is releasing a horror 
satire, THE WEREWOLF OF WASHINGTON, 
about a reporter on assignment in Budapest 
who’s bitten by a werewolf and later returns 
to Washington and becomes press aide to the 
President. As the plot thickens, he bites and 
kills several people on the President’s list of 
“enemies.” It stars Dean (Dunwich Horror) 
Stockwell, Biff McGuire, the late Michael 
Dunn, and is directed by Milton M. Gins- 
berg. 

Shooting now completed on Herman (How 
to Make A Monster, Black Museum, Black Zoo, 
Trog) Cohen’s latest, CRAZE, starring Jack 
Palance as an axe-wielding madman; with Diana 
Dors, Julie Ege, Edith Evans, Hugh Griffith 
and Trevor Howard. Freddie Francis (Dr. Ter- 
ror’s House of Horros, Evil of Frankenstein, 

' Tales from the Crypt) directed from a screen- 
play by Abel Kendel and Herman Cohen. 
CRAZE marks at least Palance’s 4th venture 
into the genre, having appeared with Peter 
Cushing in Torture Garden, as Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde in the 1966 ABC-TV special, and in 
the title role in Dan Curtis’ recently comple- 
ted 2-hour CBS-TVersion of DRACULA. 

HARRYHAUSEN Dept.: 

Ray Harryhausen’s latest special effects 
treat (and first film after nearly four years), 
THE GOLDEN VOYAGE OF SINBAD, is 
now all set for mid- to late February release, 
after several technical problems yanked it 
off its originally scheduled Xmastime debut. 
Other areas of the country won’t be playing 
it until March till sometime in spring. Col- 
umbia Pictures will give it the greatest amount 
of promotion any Harry hausen film’s received 
since THE 7th VOYAGE OF SINBAD. As 
part of the promotional package, Ray Harry - 
hausen and producer Charles Schneer are 
scheduled to tour the country, so if you live 
in a large metropolitan area be sure and 
check your local newspaper for their specific 
appearances. To date, there is no definite 
decision whether Miklos Rosza’s score will be 
released as a soundtrack album. As most 
SFantaFilm fans will recall, Rosza was also 
responsible for the now-classic score for the 
1939 The Thief Of Bagdad. Filming for 
GOLDEN VOYAGE OF SINBAD took place 
mainly in Spain, utilizing Harryhausen’s new 
special effects process, Dynarama. 

Isaac Asimov’s novel, THE CAVES OF 
STEEL, has been purchased by Columbia 
Pictures for filming by producer Gerald 
Ayres. First published in 1954, the novel is 
the story of a New York detective and his 


robot partner investigating a murder. Colum- 
bia says that it will be the first of “the many 
Asimov books ever to be filmed.” 

Comedic genius Mel Brooks, who recent- 
ly completed directing BLACK BART, will 
soon finish directing a horror spoof for 20th 
Century. The film, YOUNG FRANKEN- 
STEIN (from a Gene Wilder script) stars 
Peter Boyle as the Monster, Marty Feldman 
as “Igor,” with Wilder in the title role. 

Amicus Productions’ THE 
BEAST MUST DIE, nearing completion. . . 
Title Changes: Jack The Ripper Goes West 
(starring Jack Elam) is now A KNIFE FOR 
THE LADIES. . . . Amicus’ Tales From Be- 
yond the Grave has been altered to FROM 
BEYOND THE GRAVE. 

George Lucas, director of THX-1 138 as a 
graduate film student, will be investing much 
of the profits from his first “recognized” 
film, AMERICAN GRAFFITI (a tremendous 
critical and financial success), into his next 
project, an as yet untitled space epic. . . . 


Vincent Price makes a guest appearance on 
Helen Hayes’ new TV series THE SNOOP 
SISTERS. More than 35 years ago, Price got 
his acting break appearing opposite Miss 
Hayes in Victoria Regina on the London 
stage, before the play moved with its stars 
to equally brilliant success in New York the 
following season. 

A rumor picked up recently has it that 
Hitchcock’s PSYCHO was originally filmed 
in color ! ! As the story goes, an advance 
screening of the film to the public proved 
so terrifying that the powers-that-be deci- 
ded to release it in black & white. Allegedly, 
Hitch’ has been asked whether the film was 
shot in color when granting interviews, but 
has always avoided comment, possibly be- 
cause he has accepted praise all these years 
for shotting it in black & white. Anyone 
who knows more about this or can confirm 
this rumor is urged to write to me: George 
Stover, Box 10005, Baltimore, Md.21204, 
so that we may try and unearth the truth on 
this matter. 

Of special interest to all Amateur Film 
Makers: 

If your film contains special effects, such 
as stop motion photography, or utilizes un- 
usual make-up techniques, then get in touch 
with CINEMAGIC magazine. Each issue of 
this periodical features a column on Amateur 
movie making activity taking place around 


the country; portions of it are also devoted 
to amateur and semi-pro SFantasy films and 
filmakers. Sample copy is $1, to: CINEMA- 
GIC, P.O. Box 125, Perry Hall, Md. 21128. 

Latest word on Prentice Hall’s THE 
KING KONG BOOK is that it’s been post- 
poned indefinitely (see also this issue’s Let- 
ter col’ for more on this and related prob- 
lems). It seems that RKO was demanding too 
much money for the use of their Kong stills. 
RKO seems very protective of its star goril- 
la and even demanded (and received !) S50 
per frame blow-up for each of the “cen- 
sored” scenes used in the Sept. 1971 issue of 
Esquire magazine. Authors Harry Geduld 
and Ronald Gottesman are considering nego- 
tiations with another publisher. 

Made over two years ago, the long de- 
layed and newest adaptation of “Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde,” entitled I, MONSTER, is 
now in general, though still sporadic, release 
around the U.S. It was produced by Ami- 
cus, directed by Stephen Weeks, and stars 
Chris Lee as the good Dr.J. & Mr.H, with 
Peter Cushing and Michael Raven. 

What ever happened to BLACKENSTEIN 
and other similar projects? Inside info, direct 
to the CoF hot-line, reports that Hollywood' 
is more excited about kung fu films these days 
and that they’re bigger moneymakers, with 
even greater appeal to Black and non-black 
audiences. Also, many Black-oriented films 
haven’t been doing well lately. More Blacks 
were starting to resent, with good reason, 
images of themselves as undesireables, crim- 
inals, etc. Word passed on by all leading and 
responsible Black organizations was to “Boy- 
cott” such movies. Apparently it has worked, 
while films like SOUNDER and LADY SINGS 
THE BLUES will be the future trend. 

Already more than 35 kung fu have been 
distributed to theatres, with fifteen (15) new 
releases now out or due shortly. ... Ian Cam- 
eron’s novel, “The Lost Ones," has turned 
into Walt Disney Production’s most expen- 
sive film; titled for release as ISLAND AT 
THE TOP OF THE WORLD, it’s cost may 
be even more than $8 million by the time 
it goes into theatres. 

Curtis Harrington, director of that 
great little classic Night Tide, and the un- 
forgettable What’s the Matter With Helen? 
(not to mention Who Killed Auntie Roo?), 
has completed THE KILLING KIND, a truly 
weird trip starring Ann Sothem and John 
Savage. 

Fans of Caroline Munro, this issue’s CoF 
Slaymate and starring in GOLDEN VOYAGE 
OF SINBAD, can scan even more of this 
scintillating beauty in Hammer’s KRONOS. 
The film sounds highly intriguing— it’s about 
Captain Kronos, former soldier of fortune, 
who is dedicated to destroy evil-doers and 
finds eventually his work cut out for him on 
discovering a vampire cult in the back coun- 
try of late-18th century Germany. Produced 
by Brian Clemens and Albert Fennell (and 
scripted and directed by Clemens), it’s espe- 
cially worthy of attention — in case you for- 
got, both men were responsible for the un- 
paralleled THE AVENGERS on TV. 

Vampire bats spook Jackie Cooper, Alex 
Cord, Richard Jaeckel, etc. in weird Mexican 
caves, the locale for CHOSEN SURVIVORS. 
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. . . Planned for release by renowned Z-budget 
filmaker Ted V. Mikels (The Astro-Zombies, 
The Undertaker and His Pals). AFTER 
SHOCK — and we pray it’s not after-schlock 
that sets in after viewing the film. Story’s set 
in the year 2000 when the world’s rocked by 
earthquakes, leading to strange discoveries 
along California’s racked coastline. Sounds 
like an upturn in Mikel’s career. 

SUMMERTIME KILLER (starring Olivia 
Hussey, Karl Malden), THE MUMMY’S RE- 
VENGE, THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND 
(loosely based on the Veme novel and ideas 
from H.G. Welis, starring Omar Sharif), and 
BLOODY CEREMONY are some new offer- 
ings coming from Cinespana, a new Spanish 
production organization. 

WELCOME TO ARROW BEACH, direc- 
ted by the late Luarence Harvey, still appears 
to be in distribution limbo. It was filmed 
the Santa Barbara, Calif., area, stariin? Mr. 
and Mrs. Sammy Davis Jr. The action’s full 
of suspenseful grue: about bodies stored on 
ice and cannibalism. 

ABC-TV will continue leading next sea- 
son with made-for-TV horror-suspense. In- 
cluded in their line-up: SATAN’S CHOOL 
FOR GIRLS; DON’T BE AFRAID OF THE 
DARK, and DYING ROOM ONLY. 

Sorcery, fantasy and s-f are detailed in 
director Robert “Phibes” Fuest’s nearly-fin- 
ished THE FINAL PROGRAMME, based on 
a novel by noted SFantasy author Michael 
Moorcock, and will star Jon Finch and Jenny 
Runacre. 


And Others, Such as . ... . 

DEATHLINE (which wowed audiences 
and publicists as England’s 3rd greatest box- 
office grosser last year), stars Donald Plea- 
sance, with Chris Lee. It’s a sick black com- 
edy about a plague-carrying lunatic, rats, 
etc. . . . 

Murderous youngsters make trouble and 
have a deal with the Devil to help them kill 
off grown-ups and take over the world in 
THE WEDNESDAY CHILDREN. . .A doc- 
umentary exposing fraudulent and revealing 
honest occult practices, titled VOODOO, 
coming from Camera One. . . 

PLUMED SERPENT, scripted by Nigel 
Kneale (who created all of the “Ouatermass” 
series, e.g. The Creeping Unknown, 5 Million 
Years to Earth). . . DOCTOR DEATH, star- 
ring Robert “Yorga” Quarry, Peter Cushing 
and Vincent Price(based on Angus Hall’s 
novel, “Devilday”). Film title may also be 
changed to THE REVENGE Of DOCTOR 
DEATH. . . From Leone International, 

LISA AND THE DEVIL, starring luscious 
Elke Sommer, Alida Valli, Telly “Blofeld” 
Savalas and Sylva Koscina. . . HOUSE ON 
SKULL MOUNTAIN, created by, of all things. 
Chocolate Chip Prod., and marchin’ in from 
location in Atlanta, Ga. . . . From Spain: 
WHAT HAVE YOU DONE TO SOLANGE? 
and ALL THE COLORS OF DARKNESS. . . 
And Ross “Wild, Wild West” Martin is the 
Devil who shrinks a group of adults down 
to kid size in THE WORLD THROUGH THE 
EYES OF CHILDREN, starring Dan Dailey, 
Nancy Kulp and Jimmie Rodgers. 

And one other ABC-TV entry to watch 
next season, ISN’T IT SHOCKING, about a 
rube sheriff who investigates the singularly 
macabre events in a number of awful deaths. 

— George Stover and Bruce Gearhart. 



BOOKS And MAGS Of INTEREST 

“The Normal Lovecraft” (S7.50 in heavy 
paper binding; SI 2.00, special bound edition). 

“The Fire-Fiend and the Raven” ($7.50 in 
heavy paper), by Charles Gardette & E. v.Poe. 

“Golgotha: A Phantasm” (S2.00 .1 heavy 
paper), by Charles D. Gardette. 

“Grotesques and Fantastiques” ($7.50 in 
heavy paper), by C.A. Smith. 

Available from: Gerry de la Ree, 7 Cedar- 
wood Lane, Saddle River, N.J. 07458. 

Anyone interested in collector’s items 
should grab on to the above limited editions 
(average press run: 450 to 600 copies). All 
are heavily decorated and illustrated by Virgil 
Finlay and other fine artists. But, what all 
have in common is the unique.NORMAL 
LOVECRAFT is all about the human, perso- 
nal side of the noted SFantasy author, inclu- 
ding personal reminiscences and revelations 
by Wilfrid B. Talman, one of the few remain- 
ing survivors of the original “Lovecraft Cir- 
cle” and close friend of HPL L. Sprague de 
Camp adds his own memoirs and special Love- 
craftiana. The book concludes with “sizzling” 
extracts from letters by Sonia Greene, HPL’s 
wife. It’s a beautiful trip through rare and 
exotic nostalgia, and a "must” for collectors 
and scholars. 



Equally important to fan and scholar alike 
is Gardette’s FIRE-FIEND & THE RAVEN, 
containing Poe’s famed poem (for compara- 
tive reasons), but mostly all about Gardette 
who, in the late 1 850’s, perpetrated one of 
history’s greatest literary hoaxes by passing 
off and publishing a “lost Poe” everyone be- 
lieved in. Except — it was by Gardette. In- 
cluded is a facsimile of the hoax’s entire his- 
tory (orig. printed in 1864) which contains 
thousands of words detailing every thing and 
furnishing valuable information about Poe and 
the world he lived in. And, of course, the 
hoax ms. is here in its entirety. 

GOLGOTHA, also by Gardette, is a fitting 
companion to the above (illustrated by Fin- 
lay and others). This hitherto unknown poet’s 
talented obsession over Poe is pleasingly ap- 
parent. 

Of all the early pulp SFantasists, perhaps 
only Clark Ashton Smith, and one or two 
others, are priviliged to stand in the same pan- 
theon dominated by HPL But few seem to 
know of this master’s pen-and-ink talent. In 
this first collection of CAS’ art, GROTESQUES 
& FANTASTIQUES includes 48 rare weird 
drawings and 16 previously unpublished poems. 
Also contained is an informative tribute to CAS 
by editor-publisher de la Ree, with many ex- 
tracts from CAS’ personal correspondence. 

Gerry de la Ree, by the way, happens to be 
one of the world’s most noted, and dedicated, 
SFantasy collectors and a highly respected deal- 
er. Other unusual rarities will be forthcoming 


from him, including (by the time this appears) 
Kiarkash-ton & Monstro Ligriv ($4 ), a collec- 
tion of more unpublished CAS and some Fin- 
lay material. 

“The Crystal Man,” by Edward Page Mitch- 
eU (Doubleday, $7.95). Edited and collected 
by Sam Moskouitz. 

WEIRD TALES’ editor, Sam Moskowitz 
(see CoF no. 20 for detailed review), is without 
doubt among the very few outstanding SFan- 
tasy antiquarian scholar-historians of our time. 
Wading through endless old newspaper files, he 
was able to discover never-before published 
(in any book form) stories by an unacknow- 
ledged and unknown master of the genre, Ed- 
ward Page Mitchell. Editor Sam’s scholarship 
is especially amazing since Mitchell’s stories ap- 
peared anonymously, written mostly in the 
1870’s and early 1880’s during his more than 
50-years tenure as editor under Charles A. 

Dana and Frank A. Munsey’s New York daily, 
“The Sun.” Apart from several fine weird- 
horror tales, the stories provide perhaps the 
world’s most important linkage to modem 
science fiction and, thus, makes this one of 
most invaluable and sensational books ever to 
appear in the genre! 

Containing 30 short stories and novelets, 
Sam’s 50-page introductory essay alone is 
worth the price, telling all about Mitchell’s 
career, and some juicy, colorful insight into 
the publishing world of that day, plus fascina- 
ting cross-references and information pertain- 
ing to 19th century SFantasy activity. 

And why was Mitchell so important? Be- 
cause he appears to have been “first” with 
practically every major s-f concept which was 
regarded as “modern” only in the last 25 odd 
years. Mitchell is, as the first page in Sam’s 
brilliant intro’ starts: 

“The ‘Missing Link’ in the history of Am- 
erican science fiction (at last) ... has been dis- 
covered. . . possibly a major influence on H.G. 
Wells, whom he anticipated.” 

Sam indicates that Mitchell’s “firsts” take 
in: “. . .The earliest known story utilizing a 
theory suitable for faster-than-light travel, in 
1874. . . a time machine story in 1881, seven 
years before H.G. Wells (wrote his) in 1888. . . 
(about) a neo -electronic thinking computer 
function in a human head. . .in 1879. There is 
no previous story on record of the creation of 
an invisible man through scientific means than 
(Mitchell’s) in 1881,” sixteen years before 
Wells ! “In 1885 he was probably the initial 
author to employ the story idea of a child 
bom a mental mutant, capable of instinctively 
inventing a new device to order.” 

Mitchell’s other “firsts” are positively ama- 
zing, in view of how “young” s-f is considered 
to be. But literary firsts may not be very com- 
pelling if the writer is a bore. Mitchell defini- 
tely is a pleasure to read and, as Sam puts it, 
“The man was a stylist and had a delightful 
sense of humor.” 

If Mitchell remained to this day so totally 
undiscovered, how, then, could his anonymou- 
sly printed tales influence so many? As Sam 
points out the answers, unabashed plagiarism 
was possible at that time since there were no 
international copyright laws; and, “The Sun” 
had the largest international circulation, thus 
read more widely than any newspaper in the 
entire world. 

All of the foregoing information about 
Mitchell and his times comes from just a small 
portion of Sam’s first two pages of introduc- 
tion. You’ll have to buy the book to find out 
more — much more than $7.95 can get you 
nearly anywhere today. 


The Crystal Man is a definite milestone 
and has to be one of the most important SFan- 
tasy achievements ever to appear between hard- 
covers. It will be a long time before another 
book of this caliber arrives — and, indeed, it 
will be amazing when it does happen. 
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“Beware Of The Cat” (Taplinger, $6.50), 
edited by Michel Parry. 

Our old CoFriend and contributor of many 
fine articles to our pages in the past, Mike Parry, 
has been busily involved in British film pro- 
duction, novels, original short story collections 
of his own, and several anthologies for the last 
few years. A few of them are starting to appear 
in U.S. editions, and this one augurs well if all 
future Parry collections maintain the same dis- 
tinctive style and quality. Of course, it’s all 
about our feline friends in fact and fiction. Best 
part about it is that virtually all of the contents 
consist of highly rare, unfamiliar selections, be- 
ginning with a lost weird cat tale written over 
400 years ago and “The Vampire Cat,” among 
several pieces personally discovered and trans- 
lated by Parry. Besides an illuminating intro- 
duction, Parry’s dedication is evident through- 
out with important background notes prefa- 
cing each entry. A fine, recommended addition 
for even the most discriminating collector. 


“Androids, Time Mchines and Blue Gir- 
affes’ (Follett Pub.Co., S6.95), compiled by 
Vic Ghidalia, with Roger Elwood. 

Editor Vic Ghidalia has been associated 
with many of the better paperback antholo- 
gies for a number of years; but this very at- 
tractive hardcover collection may be his best 
to date. For, inside one book is a fictional 
genesis of some of SFantasy’s greatest themes: 

Robots. Monstrosities. Machines. Mutants, 
lime travel. Space travel. 

For newcomers to SFantasy, this is one of 
the neatest, pleasantest ways of cutting one’s 
teeth; for veteran readers, while a few stories 
may be old familiar friends, it’s the handiest 
means of getting a good bird’s-eye view of the 
genre’s structural development to be published 
in some time. Each category covers exactly four 
different stories, ranging all the way from old 
masters like de Maupassant, Verne, Wells, and 
Bierce, to acclaimed moderns such as Love- 
craft, Asimov and Arthur C. Clarke. A huge 
chunk of this material never has been antholo- 
gized before; and especially intriguing are such 
gems as H.G. Wells’ “Chronic Argonaut,” ori- 
ginally published in 1888 (and referred by Sam 
Moskowitz in “The Crystal Man”), later recast 
and expanded into “The Time Machine.” 

A delightful book. 


“The Frankenstein Legend” (S 10.00, from 
Scarecrow Press, 52 Liberty St., P.O.Box 656, 
Metuchen, NJ. 08882), by Don Glut. 

Don Glut’s name has been a household 
word in SFantasy pro-and-fan circles for a very 
jong time. If you ask what house? The answer 
is now obvious: the House of Frankenstein, of 
course. Because. . . here in one hefty book is 
everything and anything you ever wanted to 
know about Frankenstein, from its ancient or- 
gin (where it all began amid Mary Shelley’s 
circle of literary giants who were her friends) 
to the films, TV programs, comics and numer- 
ous other enterprises devoted to the famous 
Doctor-and-Monster down thru the ages. The 
degree of work and research that Glut presents 
is positively stupdenous; the labor it involved 
must have been staggering. With all its scholas- 
tic profundity, it avoids the stigma of bludge- 
oning pretentiousness that has ruined the 
pleasure of reading most historical works. In 
short, it’s a grand “fun” book one can enjoy 
and learn from at the same time. Besides many 
fascinating photos and illustrations, there’s an 
excellent index covering hundreds of items, 
very detailed and invaluable bibliography (with 
excellent cross-references), and. . . a lovely, 
touching introduction by Forry Ackerman, 
written from “Karloffornia,” naturally. 


In Search of VON DANIKEN 


‘Gods From Outer Space” (Bantam, 

$1.25), by Erich Von Daniken 

this follow-up to “Chariots of the Gods,” 


1972; 


Von Daniken offers even more evidence of 
extraterrestrial visitors to Earth : photographs 
and drawings of the giant stylized pictures on 
the Nazca Plains of Peru; the Easter Island 
monoliths; the eight ton stone balls found in 
the middle of the Costa Rican jungle; the inex- 
plicable 223 smoothly cut volcanic stone 
blocks on Chile’s El Enladrillado plateau, ac- 
cessible only on horseback; a translation from 
the Cabbala (written around 1200 AD.) des- 
cribing life on other planets; and an astonishing 
story of buried extraterrestrials discovered in 
1938 in the Sino-Tibetan border district, a 
story hushed up by archaeologists and anthro- 
pologists anxious to protect their reputations. 
Most elucidating is Von Daniken’s interpreta- 
tion of the Bible: a guidebook of behavior and 
genetic control left us by our alien ancestors 
(for instance, see Leviticus 15: 4-12 for a de- 
tailed description of disinfecting procedures 
still used today). 

Von Daniken has a great iconoclastic ima- 
gination, especially when he speculates that 
mankind may have been genetically program- 
med, that we may even have been “memory” 
programmed. If he’s right, then possibly this 
is the answer to the phenomena of “synchro- 
nicity” which baffled Jung. Shelve this book 
alongside Arthur C. Clarke's “Profiles of the 
Future.” 

“Chariots of the Gods” (Bantam, 1971; 

SI. 25), by Erich Von Daniken. 

Von Daniken’s first book introduces a num- 
ber of topics covered more vividly and in great- 
er detail in “Gods From Outer Space;” plus: 
Biblical interpretations, archaeological puzzles, 
the discovery of an ancient electric battery, an 
astronomical calculating machine from the year 
82 B.C., and the Mayan observatory at Chi- 
chen Itza. The book ends with a tour of NASA 
and a plea for more funding for space research. 

Most irritating is Von Daniken’s lack of re- 
search, completely ignoring such things as 
Hyatt Verrill’s claim that he actually saw a 
“radioactive paste” used to sculpt the mega- 
liths. No mention of the Bearded White Men 
of Titicaca Island (in Lake Titicaca near Tiahu- 
anaco) who roamed thru Soath America spread- 
ing culture long before the Spaniards. Native 
legends, even today, credit these men as the 
creators of the megaliths. 

No mention, also, of the evidence in Im- 
manuel Velikovsky’s “Earth In Upheaval” that 
Tiahuanaco was once 12,500 feet lower than 
it is today. No mention of a story told by one 
of the earliest Europeans to visit Tiahuanaco, 
Geza de Leon, who chronicled native stories 
during the Spanish Conquest: “1 ask the na- 
tives, in the presence of Juan Vargas who is the 
one holding authority over them if these buil- 
dings had been constructed in the time of the 
Incas. They laughed at this question, affirming 
what had already been stated, that they had 
been made long before they ruled, but that 
they could not state or affirm who made them, 
but that they had heard from their forebears 
that what is seen now was made in one night. ” 
No mention of a belief in some quarters that 
the huge trident at the Bay of Pisco was a pri- 
mitive form of seismograph. Surely these 
things are relevant. 

“Crash Go The Chariots” (Lancer, 1973; 
$1.25), by Gifford Wilson, M.A., B.D.,Ph.D. 

Reprint of a 1972 Australian book offering 
a rebuttal to Von Daniken’s theories by an ar- 
chaeologist and Biblical scholar. Dr. Wilson does 
a good job of demolishing Von Daniken, poin- 
ting out poor writing, discrepancies, sloppy re- 
search, etc. (For instance, answering Von Dani- 
ken’s question, “What titanic force turned it 
upside down?” — referring to the monolithic 
block at Sacsayhuaman in Peru — Wilson re- 
plies simply, “an earthquake.”) The book suc- 
ceeds in making Von Daniken look like a wili- 
eyed fanatic. But - several facts remain: 

(1) Use of Scientific Method, as proposed 
by Wilson, would have kept Von Daniken from 
ever writing his speculative books. Von Dani- 


ken’s approach is not that dissimilar from the 
stance taken by Louis Pauwels and Jacques 
Bergier in their memorable “Morning of the 
Magicians.” (2) Von Daniken’s criticisms of 
archaeologists and anthropologists are quite 
valid; they offer either no theories or conflic- 
ting theories, but scream their heads off when 
imaginative theorists like Velikovsky or Von 
Daniken dare to intrude on their territory. (3) 
So-called “educated” and civilized” men of 
religion are responsible for the destruction of 
important key monuments, tablets, drawings, 
megaliths in South America, Easter Island and 
Africa. These acts are indicative of a way of 
thinking that persists today. (4) Wilson uses 
the writings of Thor Heyerdahl to rebut many 
of Von Daniken’s statements. But, both Hey- 
erdahl and Von Daniken should be credited 
with the following: they understand that so- 
called “primitive” myths and legends are des- 
criptions of literal true natural (not superna- 
tural) phenomena which once actually happened 
as a very distinct reality. Gironiclers of legends, 
like D.G. Brin ton, author of the 1882 “Ameri- 
can Hero-Myths,” and Biblical scholars are us- 
ually blind to the simple truth. (6) “What an 
imagination he has !” cynically says Wilson of 
Von Daniken. It is to his credit, we say. 


THE FILM JOURNAL ($9.00/8 issues, U.S. & 
Canada; quarterly. Box 9602, Hollins College 
Virginia 24020). 


In less than a year and a halt, TFJ has joined 
ranks with some of the best serious film publica- 
tions, such as Films In Review, Film Comment, 
and Film Quarterly. . . except for a slight dif- 
ference: TFJ seems to enjoy doing its thing 
with more "fannish" enthusiasm without sacri- 
ficing sensibility. Past issues covered a variety 
of topics, ranging from "art" films to the films 
of King Vidor, Bunuel, Franju; a whole issue 
on D.W. Griffith, another on film Sexuality 
However, the current 5th issue (in our opinion 
anyway), all about horror films, is the best ! 
Included are several excellent analyses about 
horror films thru the ages; “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde: An Interview with Rouben Mamoulian;" 
analyses of Karl Fruend's “Horror Classic,” 

THE MUMMY; of Lugosi's THE RAVEN by 
Lugosi authority Arthur Lennig. Plus other 
good features, running, all total, 88 pages, 
with great photos on A-l glossy paper. Highly 
recommended. 


VERTEX ($8.00/6 issues; bimonthly. 8060 
Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 90046). 

It may not sound it, but VERTEX is a SFan- 
tasy mag; and according to our desk-top dic- 
tionary, the title word is defined as "the high- 
est point of something.". . . Probably the Dead 
Sea or Death Valley? Simply ’cause VER' is 
quite dreadful, despite its glossy, expensive ap- 
pearance (and price of $1.50 an issue) and 
quite handsome veneer. Contents, though, are 
dull and empty, with the first 12 -odd pages 
eating up space "defining" technological ad- 
vancements in the stuffiest, most pedantic 
style since we attended Prof. Zebediah Mlg- 
rane's lectures on ant life in the Gobi Desert. 
There’s also a "science news” section — right 
out of newspaper items months old! And a 5- 
pager on "relativity," some poor cartoons, etc. 
Oh, yes. The fiction? We’ll take Spicey Spacey 
any day — when someone starts publishing it. 
One good feature, though: an article on Aztec 
medicine is excellent. 
in Brief: 

JOURNAL OF POPULAR FILM ($1.50 

4 issues $4.00; quarterly. Editors, University 
Hall 101, Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio 43403). 

In seven issues, this one, too, has attained 
an interesting niche with the better film jour- 
nals. Full review on this interesting publication 
in the next issue of CoF. 
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COMIC BOOK REVIEWS 

COF’S COMIC BOOK COUNCIL 

Obviously there's a strong overlapping interest 
among many who not only dig films but other 
tangential things, particularly graphics; so, due to 
"popular demand, ” we’re taking another trip into 
the comics world by reinstating CoF's CBC — for 
the time being anyhow. Whether or not it stays 
a permanent feature from now on purely depends 
on how, YOU, the reader feels about it. Yes, Mr. 
and Mrs. America (and all the ships at sea [CoF, 
that is/ ), YOU ASKED FOR ITU So. it 's here 


No need of informing all the comics cognoscen- 
ti that the industry is in trouble — for others, this 
is still news, of course. Main troubles: in many 
cases, it’s poor distribution in certain areas; but 
the actual difficulty is that there's only so much 
talent that can go around, and only a handful of 
truly outstanding artists and writers who can make 
a 20f comic worth buying. Many new titles have 
been dropped, as of the last year, others have re- 
shifted policies or "combined,” and more experi- 
mentation will take place. Because there is a ser- 
ious talent shortage, many titles that haven’t al- 
ready gone bimonthly are doing that right now. 

And don't be at all surprised to witness the 
death of the 20p comic book. The answer? 50 £ 
titles! There's been a trend in that direction for 
some time. DC has gradually mined this with in- 
creased vigor lately, and it would be unwise if the 
Marvel Group doesn't do the same. Why? Because 
the 50£ DC stuff looks like they're a better bar- 
gain (which they are) — especially if they’re more 
judicious with reprints, and don't botch things by 
reprinting, together with new material, awful aw- 
fuls from ten or fifteen years ago (which they 
have). Plus: 13 to 16 pages of crummy ads can't 
screw up the layouts of a 100 page book as they 
are now doing with the Marvels (which if you 
flip thru in a certain way look like ad catalogues). 

All following and future reviews aren't gov- 
erened by any "rules" or criteria except those 
of taste. Objectivity is indeed hard, if only for 
one reason: Madison Avenue "influence," 
while filled with all sorts of evil connotations, 
may or may not be directly important — fact 
is, unfortunately, that Establishment comic 
book reviews is like descending down to the 
world of Lilliput. One might as well say, well 
most of our entire world is like Lilliput. The 
awful thing is that Establishment comics epi- 
tomize social malaise rather than standards 
striving to achieve excellence. Bearing that in 
mind, onward. . . and remember that a few 
golden comic nuggets doesn't mean a gold rush 
trend is <>n the way. 



where. . . Conan (35) hangs In there, as If f 
dear life, since Barry Smith vacated. Ernie 
Chua's inking somewhat manages overcoming 
Buscema's limitations. Worthy of attention, 
but not too outstanding. . . Beware (6), worth 
citing for odd-and-awful reprints, especially 
for “The Little People,” a bad swipe from Tod 
Browning's film FREAKS. 



Marvel Premiere DR. STRANGE (13) is graphically 
superb (Brunner and Bunkers)! Englehart's script, 
though well-written, reads like old Dr. Strange ma- 
terial that's been done too often. . . Crypt Of 
Shadows (9) proves some reprints aren't always 
poison. . . Worlds Unknown (5) has a story by 
A.E. Van Vogt, one of SFantasy's best wri- 

ters almost wasted by routine Adkins-Mooney 
art. . . Marvel Spotlight: Son Of Satan (14): 
interesting "new" occult-hero idea clumsily 
handled, via pin-headed super hero route, with 
grubby Mooney-Trapani art adding to the pain. 

Newcomer Paul Gulacy teams with Abel for 
a really great, bang-up job for Fear LIVING 
VAMPIRE (20), premiering Morbius’ adventures. 
The script by Friedrich is hardly a classic — but the 
entire issue manages to balance out excellently. . . 
Weird Wonder Tales (3), a good reprint issue in 
contrast with the usual crappy reprint titles. . . 

SPOTLIGHT ON : Jim Starlin, artist extraor- 
dinary. 

If two or three artists are responsible for keep- 
ing Marvel’s image among the living, Jim Starlin 
earns our special CBC "Thank You” Award for 
now doing Captain Marvel and Master of Kung 
Fu. Especially Capt. Marvel (31), which must be 
one of the finest issues of any comic ever created 
(excellently embellished by Green and Milgrom). 
Would that even 25% of Super Hero rr 
like this! 


Hulk (174), once so promising ages ago, is 
quite awful and a perfect example of a large 
chunk of the field long on the skids. . . Marvel 
Two-In-One (2) should be "two to one” odds 
against quality — Kane-Sinnott overwhelmed 
by stupid rehash tale featuring Thing/Sub-Mar- 
iner and a gaggle of other "charmers" in a 
busy vacuum. . . Fantastic Four (143) is the 
opposite: story is well-written lotsa fun (by 
Gerry Conway), and the Buckler-Giacoia art 
team's lousy. . . Frankenstein Monster (9) on 
a downward path like all recent issues. Dumb 
script with Dracula combo'd with old Univer- 
sal film cliches, ultra-drab Buscema-Verpoor- 
ten art, and even dumber 4-page reprint for 
padding. 

Fear Man-Thing (12) seemed so rotten 
(when it appeared last year) as to be hopeless, 
until recent Man-Things (2 and 3) with excep- 
tionally good Mayerick-Abel-Trapani art, hurt 
mainly by Steve Gerber’s banal style and sense- 
less violence in the 3rd issue. 

Kull (12) has slumped terribly from a 
potential "Instant collector’s item" — hack 
Buscema-Ploog art, of course, though 4-page 
reprint makes this almost worth 5f. . . . Doc 
Savage (8) with good routine Buckler-Palmer- 
Abel art; but it's a title going absolutely no- 


. . . Chamber Of Chills (4) — which 
is going back a bit — is a great example of every- 
thing a fantasy-horror title should be (considering 
how this book's deteriorated incredibly of late): 
excellent original artwork by Brunner., illustrating 
an E.A. Poe pastiche based on a tale by John 
Jakes; a stomache-churner scripted by Skeates 
and adequately drawn by Monte-Pike (4-pager); 
crowned by Gardner Fox's top-caliber script, 
"Demon From Beyond," refined by far above 
average Chaykin-Sinnott art. Chamber's 9th issue 
is quite ghastly in quality by comparison. All re- 
prints, of course. 

Werewolf (12) continues staying stagnant 
like past numbers; the Kane-Perlin art is just rou- 
tine. . . DRACULA (15), like the latter book, 
badly bogged down — a shame when you remem- 
ber how well it began, with its Hammer film 
mood, etc. Artwork by Colan-Palmer almost 
hits the bulls-eye for several pages but grovels 
elsewhere. Fair script by Wolfman. DRAC’S 16th 
issue is interesting, but no improvement 




And the last Marvel item for review. Crazy 

(2) , has several good pages, but the rest looks all 
slopped up together. Even If the "McCloud" and 
“Live and Let Die" takeoffs could be tolerated for 
poor humor, the photo-funnies are sufficiently at- 
rocious to undo the best publication, let alone 
glop like “MooseKind," etc. With all its current 
flaws, MAD can still revel in the thought of "What? 
Me Worry?" How true. 

Emphasis will be more on the DC’s in our next 
column. In passing, PLOP (4) is worthy of atten- 
tion; for even with its many weaknesses, it's on 
the upswing. . .and the only title in the world with- 
out ads! Nice little bargain, and often fun. 

THE HASTY SPOTLIGHT: 

Swamp Thing (any issue), by Berni Wrightson 
— great!. . . Shazam (1 1, & current issues) is in 
trouble without C.C. Beck (see CoF’s Letter col). 

. . . Detective (439) mixes the mediocre and the 

appalling. . . Dark Mansion (15), very good 

House of Secrets (1 16), excellent !. . . Shadow 

(3) , outstanding because of Kaluta-Wrightson team- 
up. . . Swamp Thing (any issue), a collector's Item ! 

All for now. Please let me know anything you 
feel about this dept, and its continuation . — CTB. 



(Continued from page 5.) 

them, I’d already seen the film months ear- 
lier. Why aren't there interviews with Cu- 
shing, Price, even Quarry. Lee CHRIS i_EEi 

(Unlike one of last issue’s readers, I know 
that I'm in love with him. And more biogra- 
phies, appreciations — Boris Karloff will be 
dead five years in February, and a memorial 
would be most fitting. 

I am in complete agreement with your 
editorial on censorship of horror films. I fur- 
ther agree that CBS is the worst offender. 
After witnessing the wholesale butchering of 
DRACULA: PRINCE OF DARKNESS, I did 
write an angry letter to the local station vow- 
ing that unless the wanton censorship ended, 
I’d spend my time with Lovecraft, Poe or 
Stoker, or, if pushed beyond endurance, with 
Johnny Carson, if all I wished to see were un- 
explained double-takes like those motivation- 
less sequences in what were once classic AIP 
and Hammer films — before being hacked to 
death. I really don’t know how much good 
my letter to the station did. I received a re- 
ply, a form letter, thanking me for my com- 
ments and promising to consider them in the 
future. But where one letter failed, perhaps 
hundreds will triumph; so everyone should 
write by all means. 

Keep up the good work — perhaps a bit 
more often and regularly, but keep it-up ! 

Ms. Arelene Battista, 38 11 Main St., Stratford, 
Connecticut. 

— I admire you, Arlene, for your anti-censor- 
ship stand; but your remarks on CoF made 
me go below to my dungeon and send a couple 
thousand extra volts into the Monster to make 
him stronger. Perhaps CoF hast i 't had many 
interviews with the stars recently; but what 
about the one with Douglas Trumbull and 
our two-part biggie with Harry hausen in nos. 
18 and 19? And Don Siegel in this issue? 
Without such men where would SFantasy 
films and actors be? As for seemingly dated 
reviews: only newspapers or weeklies come 
out about the time of new releases; it’s vir- 
tually impossible even for monthlies. But 
many "new" films that may, for example, 
appear in one section of the country are still 
current even three to six months later — ex- 
cept for top exploitation blockbusters like 
POSEIDON ADVENTURE, most new films 
are only released regionally in roadshow fash- 
ion. Once a film plays out in a certain area, it 
moves on to another region. Often this is deli- 
berate — most companies won't strike up 
more than 50 to 150 copies (sometimes as few 
as 20 or 30) to test its boxoffice power. If 
a film does unusually well in all bookings, or 
gets additional exploitation money, then ’ 
they 'll print up 500 to 1500 copies and sat- 
urate the whole country. But in today 's 
crazy-quilt market, there are no fast and 


straight rules, and popular films may play 
for six months or more in scattered runs, 
such as WESTWORLD: it first opened 
around early September on the West Coast 
and several Midwest areas, and only began 
appearing in the NYC area in late November, 
and will still be in first runs another two 
months, before it begins playing out in late 
winter and early spring (not counting 2nd, 

3rd run and renewed bookings). Today such 
a situation is almost the rule for a good ma- 
jority of releases; others, unfortunately, 
seem to disappear overnight, only to appear 
these days within 8 to 16 months battered, 
censored and wounded for TV. 

And because most films eventually will 
appear on TV, that’s what makes .CoF rev- 
iews eternally timely, apart from being mem- 
ory joggers (for those who’ve seen a film and 
wish to reminisce). CoF reviews, 'tis said, are 
also intended to explore certain conspicuous 
facets that may have been minimized, ig- 
nored or overlooked by many of the so-called 
Establishment "critics”. . . and also contain 
vitamins A to Z and are good for your health. 

TV Censorship is more insidious than it 
seems on the surface. Less than two years 
ago (but still long before Watergate hearings) 
Sen. Sam Erwin's Subcomittee on Consti- 
tutional Rights unearthed the following facts 
on TV Censorship, presented by a division 
of the Writers Guild of America (West): 

“86% of Guild members know that cen- 
sorship on TV exists from personal experience. 

Many have never written a (TV) script, 

no matter how innocent, that hasn't been cen- 
sored. 

"81% believe that TV is presenting a dis- 
torted picture of what is happening to this 
country — politically, economically and ra- 
cially. We are horrified because 75 million 
people are being fed programs daily with no 
resemblance to reality — nonsense whose 
only purpose is to sell snake-oil, laxatives 
and underarm deoderants 

". . . The writer has no freedom to dev- 
iate from the official line in any TV series. 

Take the medical shows as a group: MAR- 
CUS WELBY. MEDICAL CENTER, etc. 
Anybody watching these programs must of 
necessity believe the following about Ameri- 
can medicine: 

"No patient is ever denied a hospital bed 
or required to wait until one is available. 

No doctor ever charges for his services ; no 
hospital ever bills a patient; no one ever has 
to go on charity or do without care. Almost 
every doctor cures almost every patient — if 
only the patient lets him. Occasionally some- 
one dies, but not out of the medical profes- 
sion s inability to cure him." 

The Guild's report to Ervin 's Senate Sub- 


committee also assailed the emptiness as well 
as narrowness of nearly all programs (inclu- 
ding THE F.B.I.jindicting TV for not only 
failing miserably to achieve higher standards 
of excellence but for not including “. . .art 
or music or literature in its giddy chase after 
what it considers entertainment. ” 

The Report finally concluded with: 

"It’s a disgrace and a scandal that Ameri- 
can television imports CIVILIZATION, THE 
SIX WIVES OF HENRY VIII and THE FOR- 
SYTHE SAGA, while it exports THE BEV- 
ERL Y HILLBILLIES, GREEN A CRES and 
GILL1 GAN’S ISLAND." 

There's no doubt that the TV industry 
has grown into a greedy monster. It’s now 
one of the nation’s wealthiest industries, but 
its personnel are notoriously underpaid but, 
in many instances, terribly overworked. And 
its main concern is not in quality program- 
ming (as the above Report states) but in 
selling commercial time — from 21 to 24 
minutes per hour in most instances!! 

No sooner said than done: An Interview 
with Peter Cushing is already in our hands 
and should appear in the next or, at the 
latest, the 22nd edition of CoF. How's that 
for service? -CTB. 


PAGING SERGIO 

Dear Cal: 

Hmmm — seems we have another Lester 
Boutillier in Sergio Fernandez. I don't want 
to infringe on his right to be offended, but 
jeez, there’s gotta be better ways to get of- 
fended. I mean, the human body isn't sup- 
posed to offend people (unless you're an 
alien, in which case you’d either laugh your 
tentacle off or throw up at the sight of the 
human body. 

l see no reason why you can't cover com- 
ics, films, books and TV fantasy, especially 
since you’ll be coming out more frequently 
(I hope). And there's no reason why you or 
someone else can’t cut crap like Thor, F.F., 
Superman and Shazam to ribbons, and give 
other comics fair, unbiased reviews. 

As for Luke Cage — l can't see how a vio- 
lent black man who is a mercenary (usually 
a semi-superhero cut-throat with no allegian- 
ces) can be very complimentary to anybody. 
It's like the old Paladin concept: the "good" 
mercenary who accepts only “just” causes. 
Even in an unrealistic medium like comics, 
it just doesn't work. Perhaps a detective 
would have been better. 

Now a little something for the CoFanad- 
dicts Gallery: I'm very interested in contac- 
ting fellow SFantasy fans. My own personal 
interests include writing, collecting and wat- 
ching the genre. 

Gerard Houarner. 25-33 48th St., Long 
Island City, New York 11103. 
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—Sounds a lor like THE HA RRA D EXPERI- 
MENT— except it had lotsa raw meat, super- 
market philosophy and nothing else. Mean- 
time, thanks for the movie culture tip. Jack. 
CoF's passionate staff will undoubtedly fall 
over each other dashing out to see it. — CTB. 

Q & A 

Dear Cal: 

In CoF no. 20 you featured a story on 
GRAVE OF THE VAMPI RE. What I'd like 
to know is if this film was supposed to be on 
television or in theaters and drive-ins? 

Your mag is great! Really great ! 

M.M., 2903 Medford Dr., Toledo, O. 43614 

—Actually, GRA VE OF THE VAMPIRE 
so far has only appeared on radio. Well, what 
sort of answer does anyone using only their 
initials expect ? Seriously, though— the film 
has only lately begun a series of engagements 
in a few areas. Keep your eyes peeled for 
newspaper ads and announcements. Or you 
can write to The White House — they know 
more about horror than anyone else. Don 7 
be disappointed if they prefer not to answer. 


THE BEST 

Dear Cal: 

This is my first letter to CoF, and I'd like 
you to know that I consider it to be the best 
in the field. The entire mag has a glossy "pro” 
look, more like Playboy or Time than one of 
the so-called “monster" books (I hate the 
term myself). 

I most emphatically agree that you should 
discuss world events — "social commentary" 
as one of your readers contemptuously des- 
cribed it. After all, we’re all in the same boat, 
and only the most uncaring or stupid could 
be expected to ignore what's occuring about 
them — and the Watergate Trials certainly 

I think that you and your staff might be 
interested in the attached Pogo that appeared 
recently. Peace. 

Peter Crandall, 515 E. Price Street, Linden, 
N.J. 07036. 

—All of us also mourn the untimely death of 
the inimitable and great Walt Kelly, who 
passed away last October, aged 60. Kelly's 
Pogo was a faithful mirror of establishment 
corruption and hypocrisy, and awfully irri- 
tated idiots who think and act like Dick Nix- 
on or Archie Bunker. Did you know that 
while Spiro Agnew was still riding high as 
V.P., and Kelly penned him in as one of the 
principal Pogo characters (I think this was 
around two years ago), various papers were 
afraid of White House censure and actually 
censored the strip anywhere the Agnew-lOce 
character appeared? Times have changed, 
haven't they — except that things seem to 
be also getting worse! — CTB. 


BLACK MAGIC INFO 

Dear CoF: 

I'm wondering if you could provide me 
with some information on the practice of 
black magic. I've looked for books but 
couldn't seem to find them. I hope you can 

Tony Scurrah, 9920 E. Kennith, Oak Lawn, 

III. 60453. 

— Many continue requesting info from us 
about sources for the study of Black Magic 
and the Occult (as if we haven 7 enough on 
our hands keeping up with our regular dep- 
artments). So, for the moment, in lieu of a 
practicing resident CoF warlock, let me re- 
fer you to: 

Samuel Weiser, 734 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 10003 

Besides being in business more than 40 
years, he has one of the world’s largest selec- 
tions of books in the genre. His vast store is 
open until 6:30 daily (except Sun.): or, he'll 
send a catalog upon request, free of charge. 

(On Sat. he closes 5 pm sharp.) 

COMICS ON PARADE 

Dear Cal: 

It’s rather ironical that I turned on to 
CoF with issue no. 12 because of the Stan 
Lee interview, and now this comic book or- 
ientation is almost gone. What puzzles me is 
that you don’t seem to realize that comic 
books of the 1966-67 season (when CoF 
first began reviewing and praising them so 
highly) weren't all that good. Yes. there was 
Steranko, and yes Lee and Kirby were great, 
etc. But it is highly subjective to assert that 
stories and formats were better then than now. 
Also, the Code was being more strictly ap- 
plied back then. Many, many new writers 
and artists have since come to the comics, 
some from fandom; but the people behind- 
the-scenes are the same men who were around 
in CoF no. 12 days, although some have 
shifted positions. The argument that "comic 
book publishers are stultified and set in their 
ways" was even truer (with some exceptions) 

But if you, like a few others, are waiting 
for color "establishment” comics to die, and 
if you think better work is being done by 
"underground" comics and the future is in 
them, why not convert CoF’s comics reviews 
to concentrate on them ? 

The Neanderthal Man (TV Movieguide, last 
issue) was responsible for a unique exper- 
ience. I first saw the film over an Alabama 
station while living in northwest Florida and 
going to college. There is a scene, you will 
recall, where the hero is about to take photos 
of the heroine, just before the Neanderthal 
man is about to take one of them away. Most 
TVersions cut from just when the photos 
are about to be taken, to where she's putting 
on her clothes and the Neanderthal man is 
arriving. Well, this version was uncensored: 
there were at least three seconds or more of 
full frontal nudity ! 


Now that in itself was unique, but here's 
the kicker: the film was shown not late at 
night but early Sunday afternoon ! 

P.S. — - I trust Robert Schaffer has forgi- 
ven CBS now that they've shown “Sticks 
and Bones." 

J. Wayne Sadler, 332 East Adams St., Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 32202. 

— Now that you've helped enlighten mankind 
with the latest revelation in beaver movie 
scenes, let's descend to other diversion — the 
comics. 

If you examine CoF no. 12's special 
Comic Book Council section— doing it with 
care — you'll note that of the 58 comics that 
were rated by ten different reviewers, more 
than 50% didn't receive very favorable rat- 
ings, and not all of those judging were enthu- 
siastic about every title. Those that got the 
highest possible rating (3 to 4 stars) by a ma- 
jority of the judges numbered less than 7 
(seven !) titles, starting with the one getting 
the heaviest top votes: 

Wonder Warthog 

and running through: Best of Donald 
Duck, Fantastic Four 65 (no. 66 didn't quite 
qualify). Flash Gordon 4, Magnus 9, Play 
With Your Cells (an underground one-shot). 

Among those getting the lowest ratings: 

Avengers, Batman, Detective, Tales of 
Suspense 93, X-Men 35. 

So, as you can see, we never really com- 
pletely flipped over Establishment comics , 
even when we started paying a little atten- 
tion to comics 2 or 3 years prior to CoF no. 

12. Admittedly, we inclined heavily in favor 
of Lee's MARVEL Group, mainly because 
their only big rival, DC. was producing syn- 
thetic junk, and Lee's stuff showed possibi- 
lities of even higher potential. The last several 
years have witnessed what’s happened to 
most of that potential. As for Underground 
Comix: our original enthusiasm for them has 
been waning lately , despite that they yet offer 
the graphic field’s highest hopes. But. . . mer- 
cenariness now exerts a tremendous influence 
and doesn 7 always guarantee excellence. 
Comix that can't pay well often end up with 
the least satisfactory material, usually of an 
excruciatingly self-indulgent, pseudo-experi- 
mental nature: particularly gruesome, if not 
pathetic, are the ones penned by those attemp- 
ting to convey "deeper meanings” that come 
from drug-ruined minds. More on comics-in- 
general in our "Frankenstein At Large" this 
issue, space permitting. — CTB. 

AND YET MORE ON COMICS 
Dear Cal: 

I just want to say (among other things) 
that CoF is the finest quality publication of 
its kind today. Not only is it intelligently 
written and well thought out, it also tells 
more in five pages than your competitors do 
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in 75. 

Unfortunately, I've only gotten the last 
two issue so far, but distribution has impro- 
ved a lot around my area. Anyway, I was 
wondering if you have read Marvel's Aven- 
gers no. 89 through 97 (the Kree-Skrull war) 
or any of the gone-but-not-forgotten Silver 
Surfers? Or how about Jim Starlin's Captain 
Marvel;and Dr. Strange? Not to mention the 
Green Lantern/Green Arrow issues about 
drugs — and Swamp Thing (which shows that 
DC isn't entirely out of it). If these aren't ex- 
amples of great writing, I don’t know what Is. 
What really gets me is that you place Under- 
ground comix above these — the few I've 
seen are some of the most senseless, juvenile 
trash-rags ever published whose only useful- 
ness is to line bird cages. Of course, it’s pos- 
sible I've seen the worst, so which ones were 
you referring to? 

Can you tell me why DC exhumed Shazam 
(Captain Marvel)and C.C. Beck along with it? 
[How dare you pick on dear old Dad?— ctb.J 
I mean that “Golden Age" art with no shading, 
hardly any perspective, and anatomically in- 
correct figures, just seems out of place today 
and doesn't click. When you compare that 
stuff to the work of Neal Adams, Barry 
Smith or Berni Wrightson, it looks ridiculous. 
Almost a mockery. Also, could anyone ex- 
plain what happened to Jack Kirby? Ever 
since he left Marvel his art has gone so stea- 
dily down the drain that it’s floating in the 
sewer. When he did the F.F. he was one of 
my favorite artists, but now I cry every time 
I see his art. His stories aren't that great 
either. 

Before I close I'd like to ask a question 
ever since I read the intro to Lancer's "Conan 
the Buccaneer": Are there any plans at all 
for a movie about Conan, and if so, who's 
starring, directing, etc.? 

David Snow, P.O. Box 1071, North Little 
Rock, Ark. 72115. 

—Bert I Gordon thought of doing the film, 
with me starring as Conan (because I’ve al- 
ways wanted to swing a dub — a S Fantasy 
fan club), but I turned over the part to Vic- 
tor Mature instead . — Seriously, there's been 
all sorts of talk more than two years about 
putting Conan on the screen, but no studio 
has moved on it, despite that it's an obvious 
winner. — Re: Underground Comix (see also 
my statements above ) — a few of the best, 
or at least among the better ones are SKULL , 
FEVER DREAMS, BIJOU, ZAP, ANOMA- 
L Y and Kim Deitch 's CORN FED. As with 
Establishment comics, the Undergrounds 
depend on just a handful of very talented 
artists like R. Crumb, Larry Hama, Ralph 
Reese, Corben, Deitch, Richardson, Irons, 
Spiegelman and perhaps five or six others 
at the most, who all turn out much less ma- 
terial than they would for Establishment 
comics, but get paid a hell of a lot better. 

— You’ve missed the whole point of the 
C.C. Beck CAPTAIN MAR VEL—and this 
could be why you may have trouble getting 
into the “mood" of the better Undergrounds: 

Cutting thru all the rigidity, monolithism 
and crap that makes most people take things 
too damned seriously. In short- learning to 
laugh, or at least smile, not only by realizing 
how silly most things look most of the time, 
but. . . things vve seem to find most repug- 
nant or idiotic are often reflections of our- 
selves.— CTB. 


DARK SHADOWS & OTHERS 

Dear Cal: 

You're continually making CoF better, 
and the news that you're planning to go bi- 
monthly is the best in years. The cover fHm- 
strip is a little distracting, but it is a part of 
your trademark and should be kept. 

Some people know that I'm a DARK 
SHADOWS freak and cannot get enough in- 
fo or pics from their two theatrically released 
versions. If you haven't covered them in 
depth so far, please do so. I would also like 
to know if there is any way to purchase the 
complete movies. I’ve invested a lot in buy- 
ing trailers, TV spots, stills, etc., and would 
consider buying the DS films. Also, how 
many publicity stills (photos) are made for 


movies, particularly for DS? I wrote to MGM 
and all their departments but never got an 
answer — you’re my last resort. 

Please don't feature anything on comic 
books ever again; they have a great lack of 
creativity and imagination these days. I used 
to collect almost all superhero comics, and 
lost interest when the price went up to 20((. 
[Especially since approximately 40% of com- 
icbook content seems to consist of ads!— ctb.] 
You must’t cheapen a fine publication such 
as yours with material aboi^t the comics. 

Joe Muscatello, 6701 Cocos Or., Orlando, 

Fla. 32807. 

— I presume you 're inquiring about a possi- 
ble 8mm or super-8-sound version of Dark 
Shadows, since collecting any 16mm and 
35mm film is a legal no-no. MGM hasn’t, to 
the best of my knowledge, done anything 
to speak of in the 8mm line. But who knows, 
now that they've cut down and moved on to 
other fields. . . Anyway , you won’t lack for 
info from collecting aficionados now. Depen- 
ding on budget, size of company, etc., the 
number of still-shots for a film varies all the 
way down from five or ten shot up to sev- 
eral hundred for blockbusters like 2001: A 
SPACE ODYSSEY, and THE POSEIDON 
AD VENTURE. The first DS movie had ap- 
proximately 40 or 50 stills. The 2nd DS had 
fewer. Of course, movie companies have con- 
tact books that may include hundreds of 
assorted shots per film— usually they try pick- 
ing a selection that they consider “best," 
print up huge selections of 8 X 10 sets and 
have them ready for mags and newspapers. 
Most of the time, judging from our own 
sad experiences, such selections are really 
quite awful — if it averages out to one fairly 
decent scene out of six bombs, it's been a 
good day.— CTB. 

FRIDVILLE REVISTED 

Dear Cal: 

Compared to the childish glop, unending 
reprints and mediocrity of your competitors, 
the extra 15<f you want to charge for CoF 
still makes it a giant bargain. I especially ad- 
mire your film reviews and would appreciate 
it if you would do a few more on some of 
my favorites such as: HOUSE OF DARK 
SHADOWS, BATTLE FOR THE PLANET 
OF THE APES, SSSSSSS, and WILLARD. I 
think you should also do a complete issue on 
TV SFantasy-horror shows like STAR TREK, 
DARK SHADOWS, NIGHT GALLERY, 

UFO, LOST IN SPACE, VOYAGE TO THE 
BOTTOM OF THE SEA, TIME TUNNEL, 
LAND OF THE GIANTS, etc. 

I think it's about time a movement be- 
gan (as in STAR TREK'S case) to try to get 
the loved, but lost, DARK SHADOWS back 
on the air, at least in syndicated re-runs. I 
can’t comprehend what happened. At the 
time of the show's demise an article in a teen 
magazine stated that DS was going up for 
syndication. I am sure there are still many 
loyal DS fans who would delight in the return 
of their sorely missed favorite. How about 
your magazine running something on this? 
[Sorry, but we've a policy against running 
such requests as yours. — ctb.) I'd also like 
to see CoF run a Monster Poll such as Mon- 
ster Times did. 

Larry Van Duyer, 3 Vincent Ave., Staten 
Island, N.Y. 10306. 

— I dunno. . . last time anyone polled mon- 
sters, he wound up with an Oscare. 

Despite its many flaws, DARK SHAD- 
OWS dispelled daytime TV shadows: it stood 
out amid the afternoon TV wasteland like a 
fine work of art in a junk shop. Reviving it 
for TV would be a blessing. Meantime, its 
syndication was held up all this time for vary- 
ing reasons: some of them involved contrac- 
tual problems and producer Dan Curtis' dis- 
satisfaction over certain financial arrange- 
ments. But. . . I gather that it is now currently 
seen in some area., and should eventually even 
hit disorderly TV jungles like NYC — provi- 
ded they can fight thru the present glut of 
musclebound mindless “sports" that mono- 
polize so much time. Pusillanimous political 


puppets likeAgnew and Nixon have done. a 
great job stamping out many cultural flowers 
and cultivating a Neanderthal garden. PBS- 
educational TV notwithstanding (and crip- 
led badly by lacking funds) — TV is almost 
entirely devoid of opera; vitally needed ex- 
perimental dramatic workshops that can 
encourage and develop new actors, direc- 
tors and playwrights: NYC and most other 
large metropolitan areas have no spontan- 
eous and special shows for youngsters in 
the daytime or early evening (pre-school 
age shows like Captain Kangaroo or Patch- 
work Family, in the early A. M., hardly even 
bridge the gap— and Wonderama [3 hours 
on Saturday mornings) is a boring, uncrea- 
tive commercial mess. 

Obviously, the unavailability of DARK 
SHADOWS in a daytime wasteland is but a 
symptom of TV's, nay, of the whole Sys- 
tems spreading disease. — CTB. 


APPROPOS OF THE ABOVE. . . 

Dear Cal: 

I've noticed a few readers complaining 
about your voicing opinions on Nixon and 
other relevant matters in CoF. I am glad to 
say, however, that its highly gratifying to 
see you speak out, especially when you had 
the insight and courage to do it long before 
anyone else. It shows there are still people 
who still care; it's those who don't give a 
damn and fearful of “rocking the boat” that 
are responsible for the state the U.S. is in 
now and for putting a power-mad crook in 
the White House. God grant we live through 
his term, and that we never again see the 
likes of "King Richard." 

Don't drop your interest in comic reviews. 
True, many are only good for kitty litters; 
but for the most part, they are better than 
they were years ago. You're right, of course, 
that there are many more interested ill 
films than In comics, but there are many 
interested in both mediums. You could even 
let CoF's readers do the reviewing if you 
decide to allow comic reviews again [I'll 
gladly drink to that! — ctb.]. 

CoF readers ought to be happy knowing 
so many SFantasy-horror TV programs are 
on this year, like STARLOST, THE SIX 
MILLION DOLLAR MAN, DRACULAwith 
Jack Palance.and the great two-part FRAN- 
KENSTEIN. There are also more books in 
the genre in hardcover and p.b. form than 
ever, such as "The Avenger" and "Doc Sav- 
age" series, “The Excorcist,” "The Other," 
the evergrowing line of H.P. Lovecraft 
books — I could go on and on. 

My point is: if CoF could cover ail these 
things. It would become the first magazine 
in the world to totally cover all phases of 
fantasy-imagination, and would be greater 

Richard Mayhew, 17-F Jane Frazier Village, 
Cumberland, Maryland 21502. 

— On the other hand. . . things may get to 
seem pretty dreary for awhile once we don’t 
have Dick Nixon to kick around any more. 
But, then — there are always other fun and 
games, like: getting after the billionaire con- 
glomerates (e.g. oil syndicates, ITT. etc.etc.) 
who spend untold millions to back and con- 
trol people like Nixon, his predecessors and, 
regretfully, his successors. 

As I’ve said before in the past: we'll be 
indeed fortunate if we survive the Nixon 
era with more than our shirts on.— CTB. 


VINCENT PRICE 
APPRECIATION 

Dear Cal: 

About THEATRE OF BLOOD. . . After 
a spectacular leap from a high-rise apartment 
balcony into the Thames River, and an equ- 
ally daring jump into the blazing inferno of 
a burning building, Vincent Price should (un- 
der these circumstances) qualify for occupa- 
tional hazard insurance. I'm in complete ag- 
reement with Fox's opinion that the film 
parallels Rod Steiger's impersonations in NO 
WAY TO TREAT A LADY. But it was en- 
ough to make the Bard turn over in his grave, 
not because of Price's interpretations (which 
were brilliantly portrayed by Price) but be- 
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cause of the script. The Shakespearean mood 
was all but obliterated by the camped-up 
style and atmosphere. On the other hand, the 
comic touches very adequately softened the 
otherwise harsh effects of more gruesome 
scenes. All told, this has to be the best hor- 
or film Price has made to date. 

Gloria Flor, Apt. 9, 6 Old Road, South 
Amboy, N.J. 08879. 

— THEATRE OF BLOOD is one of Price’s 
best in a very long time. But in all justice 
to a brilliant film career spanning over 35 
years, some other outstanding Price roles 
spring to my mind, such as his portrayal of 
the tyrannical landowner in early 19th cen- 
tury New York who gradually deteriorates 
from drug addiction, in DRAGONWYCK; 
as James Addison Rivas, the true tale of an 
ingenious fraud who tried owning an entire 
state, in THE BARON OF ARIZONA; as the 
madcap, eccentric soap company tycoon (and 
probably his greatest comedy role) in CHAM- 
PAGNE FOR CAESAR. And. of course, no 
need to mention HOUSE OF WAX—CTB. 

THE COLLECTOR 

As the spiritual as well as material leader 
of the PLAN 9 FROM OUTER SPACE Move- 
ment (hoping to start chapters from Darkest 
Africa to Staten Island), I seek fans of such 
classics as the above. Also am on the hunt for 
trailers of such films, like ROBOT MONSTER, 
etc. if you have such and don’t notify me, 

CoF's editor will put the Criswell Curse on 
you !! Also want such rarities as the scissored 
drowning scene in FRANKENSTEIN; the 
spider pit and brontosaurus charge in KONG. 
And: old monster mags like Certificate-X, 
Screen Chills, Monsters & Things, Shock, 
Gothique, Insight, Bizarre, etc. Info needed 
on rare or unreleased (?) films like NIGHT 
OF THE GHOULS (semi-sequel to PLAN 
9), VAMPIRE'S TOMB (w. Lugosi), THE 
ROCKET MAN, etc. Also wanted: record 
rarities like Zacherly's 3rd (and his others, 
but only in stereo), "Themes From Horror 
Movies, soundtracks like the “Time Mach- 
ine" theme, and many more. 

I’m now planning and preparing a new 
fanzine, covering films and other SFantasy 
topics, called "Inside Fandom." Watch for 

Don “Plan 9" Fellman, 67-41 Kissena Blvd., 
Flushing, N.Y. 11367. 

— Modest Don "Plan 9” Fellman forgot to 
mention that he's the winner of the very 
rare and coveted ROBOT MONSTER Bub- 
ble Machine A ward, so far given out only 
once in all these years. . given to Don, that 
is! — CTB. m , , . 

And. . . that's almost, though not quite, 
all there's to say for this issue. Glance over, 
however, on to the next page for Vincent Van 
Ghool's mind boggling CoFAN ADDICTS 
GALLERY. 

NEXT ISSUE: 

CoF meets and has a long, in-depth inter- 
view with ROGER CORMAN, the man who 
built the House of AIP. And. . . 

A nice, intimate chat with PETER CUSH- 
ING. 

As ive did this issue with Don Siegel and 
his incredible IN VASION OF THE BODY 
SNA TCHERS. CoF rediscovers and analyzes 
another Fifties golden goody: NOT OF THIS 
EARTH — appropriately enough, a Roger 
Corman film. 

THE LEGEND OF HELL HOUSE gets a 
multiple analysis by several of the staff, al- 
ong with a big, deep look into one of the 
genre's most exciting films in a decade, THE 
EXORCIST. 

Our long-planned series of articles on 
ALFRED HITCHCOCK should have begun 
this issue, and may yet start with the next 
one, unless we run into another space problem. 

Meantime — we’re still keeping our Talent 
Hunt open for any possible contributions. 
Keep ’em rolling in. We’ll give you a fast de- 
cision one way or another. — Peace. 

— Calvin T. Beck — 


"Aw, come on sugar ! I just go nuts for big, hairy 
freak types like you !" 



The CoFanaddicts GALLERY 


Hi, all of you out there again. 'Tis I, old 
Uncle Vincent Van Ghool, your friendly 
Gallery Ghoul. Like I keep trying to remind 
all you CoFreaks, the GALLERY is free of 
charge to ALL ! Unlike our money-hungry 
"monster" mag type competitors who put 
a premium on similar services or charge per 
word, we're real, genuine Died-in-the-Ghoul 
fans just as most of you out there. Your on- 
ly "ticket" is Imagination. 

Space limitations necessitate you keeping it 
short and sweet, in all fairness to others. 
And the only rule is that you must be a fan 
(pros, businesses and vampire-like dealers 
are unwanted on these hallowed grounds). 

If a listed name states no wants or prefer- 
ences, he/she is a SFantaFan with just gen- 
eral interests or pen-pals in mind. 

So, keep ’em pouring in — we'll list all 
of you. Write to: 

CoF Gallery — GOTHIC CASTLE 
509 Fifth Ave. 

New York, NY 10017. 


Robert Mosher, 830 Chicopee St., Chicopee, 
Mass. 01013. 

Max Miller, 326 Winchester St., Decatur, 

Ind. 46733. Will pay up to 75? for 3 to 4 ft. 
8mm horror clips. Want most exciting scenes. 
Kenton Cornish, Box 464K, Route 1, Rapid 
City, S.D. 57701. Collects SFanaFllm mags. 
John Rizzo, 34 McKinley Ave., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 06606. 

Brad Linsey, 203 Collegeview St., Starkville, 
Mississippi. 

Edward Uitek, 1511 Freeman, Houston, Tex. 
77009. Interested in 8mm horror films. 


Bryon Malpert, 1305 Santa Ynez Way.Sacto, 
Calif. 95816, "admires” SFantaFemme Slay- 
mates and Ken Kelly girls. 

Tim Huffman, 139 S. Hernando, Arcadia, 

Fla. 33821, devoted fan of Frankenstein, the 
Wolf Man and Dracuia. 

John Mallon, 418 W. 47 St., New York, NY 
10036, digs UFO, STAR TREK, and wants 
info etc. on both. 

Thomas V. Allen, Rt. 1, 644 Strait Creek, 
Ashland, Kentucky, buys and collects movie 

Kent Prescott, 7302 Garden, Houston, Tex. 
77012, spcl fx, animation info how to make 
models etc. wanted. 

Kerry Parks, 15 Charles St., Watertown, 

Mass. 02172, collects & buys 8mm film clas- 

Robert Friedman, 29 Berry Lane, Hicksville, 
NY 11801. 

Tim Curry, 411 Lowe St., Greensburg, Ken- 
tucky 42743. 

Tom Miller, 217 Connolly St., West Lafa- 
yette, Ind. 47906. 

Randy L. Shook, Rt. 2, Clayton, Ga. 30525. 
SF-CoFilmFanaddict, collects horror comics 
and mags, etc. & wants to buy them. 

L.G. & P. Colonna Jr., 161 Broughton Ave., 
Bloomfield, N.J. 07003, are CoFannadicts 
par excellence!! 

Eugene Bolson, 1322 So. 2nd St., Pekin, III. 
61554. 

Jeffrey Litton, 303 Colonial Ave., Moores- 
town, N.J. 08057, wants scripts, stills and any 
memorabilia dealing with UNTOUCHABLES 
TV series. Please list items and prices. 

Thomas M. Murdock, 5713 N. Fairhill St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19120, wishes correspon- 
dents (preferably over 15) interested in Jap- 
anese SFantasy-Monster films, primarily Daiei’s 
Gamera & Majin series. 

Kenneth O. Duke Jr., Rt. 1, Gadsden, Alaba- 
ma 35901, is a fan of & collects material on 
the PLANET OF THE APES series. 

Frankie Thielman, 1602 Mt. Vernon Rd„ 
Southington, Conn. 06489, will buy stills, 
posters etc., especially of Scarecrow, Kelly's 
Heroes, Dirty Harry. 

George P. Ryan, 38 William St., Plattsburgh, 
N.Y. 12401, devoted to spcl fx films and the 
Harryhausen style. 

Edward D. Collins, 25 Seventh Ave., Massa- 
pequa, N.Y. 11762, interested in STAR 
TREK. 

James Crawford, 1335 So. Markoe, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 19143, likes to draw and hopes 
to be another Frazetta some day. 

James Vernon, Box 856, Palauios, Tex. 77465. 
Nelson W. Black, 2122 Clinton Ave., Alame- 
da, Calif. 94501. 

Mah Kok Hwa, 59B Jalan Yew, Pudu, Kuala 
Lumpur, West Malaysia, wishes info, contacts, 
pen-pals and getting more involved in SFan- 
taFilm Fun. 


Hugh Shelton, 29275 Hillview, Roseville, 

Ml. 48066. Collects and loves CoF, and oth- 
er genre mags, etc. 

Marie Robinson, 4098 E. 148 St., Cleveland, 
Ohio 44128. Any and all info wanted on Peter 
Cushing, Chris-Lee, Cameron Mitchell. Photos, 
club info, stills wanted on these stars. 

John Manoff, 131 Glenvale Blvd., Toronto, 
Ontario, M4G 2W1, Canada. Wants Voyage 
to the Bottom of the Sea and Outer Limits 
collection cards; specify price & card quantity. 
American Peter Cushing Club, Miss Debbie 
Bennett, pres., 153 Plymouth Blvd., Smith- 
town, N.Y. 11787. S.a.e. provides full mem- 
bership info, club quarterly (avg.50 pp.), in- 
cluding autographed photo, biography, etc., 
plus Cushing's official endorsement of club. 
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Peter Cussons, 1535 Alta Vista Dr.(apt. 1015 C), 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada. Want to buy glossy 
b&w (or color) stills, especially Harryhausens. 
Mary B. Howard, P.O.Box 107, Rockland, 
Mass. 02370. Bela Lugosi buff would like 
contact with others of similar persuasion. 

Alan Cordova, P.O.Box 334, San Anselmo, 

Cal. 94960, loyal CoFannadict, has comics, 
records, SFantaFilm stills, etc. for sale. Wants 
contact with fans of films like Straw Dogs, 
Clockwork Orange, Vampire Lovers. 

Oscar B. Catoldi, Jr., 2335 Wayne Ave., 
Dayton, Ohio 15420, collects mags, etc. 

Louis Allen Schecter, 23672 Wimbeldon Rd., 
Shaker Hts., Ohio. 

Kelly Davis, 701 Union Dr., apt. D, Spring- 
dale, Ark. 72764. Loves Japanese monster- 
SFanta Films. 

Richard Ross, 1608 Northwind Dr., St.Louls, 
Mo. 63136, will trade photos and info from 
special effects movies. 

Richard Laban, 655 E. 14th St. (apt. 11E), 
New York, NY 10009, is a devoted Star Trek 
and Sherlock Holmes fan. 

Miss Bunnie Coombes, 1019 Morton Ave., 
Chester, Penna. 19013. Dracuia lover. 

In Closing. . . . 

Hearing the approaching sounds of horse 
hooves and groaing squeak of the hearse's 
carriage wheels nearing my mausoleum, I 
must take leave for my midnight rendevous 
with Mr. Hyde — only a few eves ago, he and 
I discovered this utterly delightful abandoned 
morgue. Splendid place for our secret meet- 
ings and "special" parties. But more on this 
another time. 

A word of warning to you Gallery nuts, 
meanwhile. If you haven't a typewriter, you 
must spell out at least your names and add- 
resses. Some of your penmanship looks like 
The Mummy's ancient Egyptian curses, and 
my eyes are now more bloodshot than usual. 
Gad, almost as bad as deciphering Watergate 

Till next time when we meet again by the 
sign of the CoFfin. . . 

Vincent Van Ghool 


MONSTER SALE Of The CENTURY ! 

Hundreds and hundreds of fine, beautiful & 
rare items — representing my entire collection 
of over fifteen (15) years accumulation — for 
sale! Since all this material was originally pur- 
chased privately out of pure love for SFantasy 
movies- 4-thlngs, I am not a dealer. Once it is 
all sold, that’s it. Included in this vast collect- 
ion: Stills, TV & Film Scripts — 35mm trail- 
ers (many from old film classics) — Pressbook 
material galore (a couple of hundred!) — Mag- 
zines — old and rare Fanzines. Plus: other ve- 
ry rare Movie publicity material. Other unusu- 
al items, too. List available for 25?. 

Philip B. Moshcovitz — Box 1410, Main Post 
Office — Boston, Massachusetts 02104. 
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HORROR FILM RARITIES 


Here’s an unequalled opportunity to own for the first time rare SFantasy-Horror FEATURE FILMS — not little 
one-reel cuttings or ‘‘samples’’ sold by other companies (running from 8 to 10 minutes) but full length features 
as they were originally meant to be shown theatrically. All come in single 200 feet reels ( some come in 400 foot 
length, or two 200 ft. reels on one reel). And all are in standard 8 mm. 



THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA 

1925 7 full reels $67.95 (plus$1.75 

for postage and handling). 

Yes, it's here in its entirety. The full 7-reel 
feauture length edition of this immortal 
horror film classic. Made over 45 years ago, 
the original PHANTOM OF THE OPERA has 
never been duplicated for sheer originality, 
thrills and mood, despite two other subsequent 
versions. Now, learn about the dread curse 
that hung over the Opera House. . . SEE the 
horrors of the complex maze lying underground: 

Catacombs. . . An Underground Lake. . . 
the Stygian Canal. . . The Lair of the Phantom 
. . . And, horror of horror’s: the Phantom's 
dreadful Secret! A scene that evokes all man- 
ners of fears and shudders as it has done for 
generations. The original, one and only 
PHANTOM played by the amazing and im- 
mortal Lon Chaney Sr. in his greatest role. 



Lon Chaney Sr. in: 

THE SHOCK 

1923 6 full reels $60.50 (plus $1.75 

for postage and handling). 

A collector's item. The earliest Chaney classic 
available in 8mm. Under the capable direct- 
ion of Lambert Hillyer (who went on in 1936 
to direct the memorable THE INVISIBLE 
RAY with Karloff and Lugosi and DRACU- 
LA'S DAUGHTER), it’s an excellent vehicle 
for Chaney as he was reaching the mid-way 
peak of his cinematic fame. 

Boris Karloff in: 

THE BELLS 

1 926 7 full reels $68.50 (plus $1.75 

for postage and handling). 

A great filmic trip for all macabre fans, es- 
pecially for Karloff-philes, co-starring film 
greats like Lionel Barrymore and Gustav von 
Seyffertitz. Largely inspired and heavily In- 
fluenced by CALIGARI. In this earliest of 
all Karloff features available to collectors, 
Boris, King of Horror, anticipates his famous 
roles of the future, stealing all scenes in the 
type of weird role that would establish his 
career. As the strange Mesmerist, who is first 
found in an odd traveling circus, Karloff 
appears in a succession of dark and macabre 
scenes that rank among the screen's best. 

THE CAT AND THE CANARY 

1 927 7 full reels $65.95 (plus $1 .75 

for postage and handling). 

The original and definitive House of Horrors 
movie. Directed by Paul Leni, with Laura 
LaPlante as the girl in distress. Fabulous sets, 
mood and grand ‘spooky” atmosphere, with 
more things, shadows creeping about at night 
or behind secret panels and down dark cor- 
ridors than ever shown on the screen before 
or since then. An orgy of haunts and thrills. 



NOSFERATU 

1922 6 full reels $59.95 (plus$1.75 

for postage and handling). 

Due to early copyright legalities, they could 
not title this as DRACULA, though it has been 
highly praised as perhaps the most horrendous 
and best made version of the famous Vampire 
story. NOW — director F.W. Murnau’s ori- 
ginal feature length version, exactly as it was 
made. Acclaimed by International Film Fes- 
tivals as one of the Top Ten Horror Classics 
of all time! 


THE GOLEM 

DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE 

1920 6 full reels $59.00 (plus $1.75 

for postage and handling). 

John Barrymore took the time between great 
Shakespearean stage roles to star in this horror 
film classic which immediately established 
him as a film star immortal. Rated as the 
most chilling version of Stevenson's famous 
horror novel, Barrymore's transformation 
sequences scalle the heights of the macabre. 

A truly frightening horror film. 


METROPOLIS 

1926 — 9 full reels $79.95 (plus$1.75 

for postage and handling). 

Fritz Lang's classic, which took more than 
two years to make, is universally acclaimed 
as one of The Greatest Films ever made, per- 
haps approached only by THINGS TO COME 
and THINGS TO COME for sheer visual pow- 
er and camerawork. There's never been ano- 
ther film like this Lang classic perhaps ther« 

may never again be one like it. SEE: the 
slave-like workers in their terrible Under- 
ground City. . . Rotwang, archetype of all 
mad scientists, creating a robot-android in a 
sequence to put down ALL “creation of life" 
sequences! SEE: some of the most trem- 
endous special and visual effects ever devised. 
An S Fantasy Classic ! 



20,000 LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA 

1917 8 full reels $74.50 (plus$1.75 

for postage and handling). 

Long considered a “lost” SFantasy classic, it 
wowed audiences when finally rediscovered 
and shown at the N.Y. Film Festival a few 
years ago. Its expertise use of special effects, 
camera work and quality remain as examples 
of the most imaginative use of film making. 
The earliest SFantasy feature film spectacular 
ever created and the first feature version of 
Jules Verne's fabulous ImagiMovie. 

THE LOST WORLD 

1925 6 full reels $57.50 (plus $1.75 

for postage and handling). 

Prehistoric monsters and dinosaurs galore in 
the famous Arthur Conan Doyle classic, made 
into an all-time super-film by Willis O'Brien, 
the creator of KING KONG and mentor of 
Ray Harryhausen. Now you can re-live the 
daring exploits of Prof. Challenger and his 
friends, from the moment they meet and plan 
the world’s most astounding expedition, as 
the cameras and action move from London 
across the ocean, to the depths of uncharted 
regions of the Amazon to. . .The Lost World. 

DESTINY 

1921 6 full reels $59.50 (plus$1.75 

for postage and handling). 

Created and directed by Fritz Lang, the im- 
mortal director of METROPOLIS, the MA- 
BUSE series, SIEGFRIED and many other 
screen gems. A Lang film hardly requires ex- 
planation or justification. He is simply one of 
the greatest masters of film making that ever 

part mystical fantasy (and an acknowledged 
classic) that not only inspired Hitchcock to 
become a director but shows its influence in 
the best works of Ingmar Bergman. 

THE THIEF OF BAGDAD 

1 924 14 full reels $119.50 (plus $1.75 

for postage and handling). 

A great spectacular (running time nearly 3 
hours at normal silent speed) starring the 
legendary Douglas Fairbanks in his heroic 
hey-day, with Anna May Wong, Sojin and a 
cast of thousands. Said by film authorities 
to put to shame the 1940 Sabu version. An 
Arabian Nights dream of magnificent adven- 
tures, spectacles and wondrous special effects. 
The definitive Fairbanks adventure and great- 
est of all his films. 


THE GOLEM 

1920 7 full reels $65.50 (plus $1.75 

for postage and handling). 

Now, from the Golden Age of German SFan- 
tasy-horror films, UFA'S gothic masterpiece 
of Expressionism is being offered for the first 
time. Directed by and starring Paul Wegner, 
the Frankenstein-like Monster known as the 
Golem fights off friends and foes alike. He 
is the creation of Rabbi Loew whose know- 
ledge of ancient sorcery and cabalism is res- 
ponsible for bringing the Golem to life. 

Rated among the top SFantasy films of all 
time, this is the original and best of all ver- 
sions ever made. 


THE CABINET OF DR. CALIGARI 

1918 5 full reels $50.75 (plus $1.75 

for postage and handling). 

In the history of SFantasy-horror films, no 
other production has ever succeeded in recap- 
turing the utter sense of terror and unreality 
conveyed by this expressionistic masterpiece. 
Camera work, lighting and the sets alone 
have been acclaimed as the most original and 
unusual ever seen on a screen. A soul-searing 
probe of mental depravity and intellectual per- 
versity, it plumbs the darker regions of horror 
and goes far beyond. Starring Conrad Veidt. 


GOTHIC CASTLE- 509 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017 
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£3 HEROES! FILM HISTORY £ 

PO 

/ \ it 1 ” c ' n ' cover, by R uss Jones $ 1 .00 

in 

H 


754 each : 

( ) THE VILLAGE OF THE DAMNED 
( ) ZACHERLEY’S VULTURE STEW 
( ) INVISIBLE MEN 
( ) ALONE BY NIGHT 
( ) SARDONICUS 

( ) ZACHERLEY’S MIDNIGHT SNACKS 
( ) SOME OF YOUR BLOOD 
( ) NIGHT’S BLACK AGENTS 
( ) DEALS WITH THE DEVIL 
C ) THE FRANKENSTEIN READER ($1.00 
special, edited by Calvin T. Beck) 

Cover Reproductions of CoF, minus any 
printed matter on the back (very scarce): 

( ) HANNES BOK’S “Good & Evil” - used 

as back cover on CoF no. 10 $4.00 

( ) CHRIS LEE as FU MANCHU (from 
1967 CoF ANNUAL back cover painting 

by Russ Jones) $2.00 

******************** 

*************** 

********** 



( ) GREEN HORNET, front cover 

for CoF no. 10 $1.00 

( ) 1967 CoF FEARBOOK front 

cover, by Russ Jones $1.00 

MOVIE STILLS On Glossy Stock: 

2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY: 5 different 
scenes $10.00; ten different for $20, etc. 
HAMMER FILMS: Large selection from 
"Gorgon,” "Plague of the Zombies," 
"Horror of Dracula,” and many other 
Hammers: $2.00 each. 

From UNIVERSAL: A wide variety from 
Universal's "Golden Age” of the 30's and 
40's, including Karloff, Lugosi, etc., plus 

many scenes $1.50 each. 

FANTASY/HORROR Film Grab Bag: 

Hundreds of different scenes from 
hundreds of various SFantasy/horror 
films from the 30’s, 40’s to 60’s. Too 
many to list. . . .Any ten for $7.50. 

Each additional still 75<f each. 

MISCELLANEOUS STILLS, Mostly 
From non-fantasy films — Grab Bag: 

20 different stills . .$10.00 

40 different stills $18.00 

Special: 100 different:. . . $39.00 



ONLY $7.95 

Hear for the first time on record, a dramatization, 
with music and sounds, of Bram Stoker's classic tale 
of the macabre. You will be thrilled and chilled 
you listen to the story of the most famous fiend of 
all time, and what happens when he leaves his castle 
in Transylvania and preys on the teeming metropoli' 
of London 

Two (2) large 12-inch records. Each side has about 26 to 30 
Minutes of playing time. All total: nearly TWO HOURS run- 
ning time ! $7.95 (price includes all postage and handling). 


photos galore, iobby posters,' phis' 
notes and guides. By the publishers of 
the fabulous SERIALS OF REPUBLIC 
SERIALS OF COLUMBIA, etc. 

In Five Volumes $7.00 each: 

Vol. One- B WESTERNS 
Vol. Two- THE SERIALS 
Vol.Three- B WESTERNS 
Vol. Four— SERIALS 
Vol.Five — MORE WESTERNS 


16mm FILMS: All In Color With 
Sound ! $4.00 per reel. 

Exclusively made for TV. Hundreds of 
well known promotional and campaign 
subjects (values up to $15.00). Special 
low price because they’re too many to 
list. Each reel: 1 to 3 minutes. Special 
discount: 20 different ones for $75.00. 
Minimum order: 3. 

As they are unusual and scarce, offer will 
not be repeated once this supply is gone. 
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THE Book of SFantasy-Horror Films. Chapter 
after chapter of history; scores of rare stills, in- 
cluding checklist-directory on hundreds of 
Film Greats (inc. cast/prod.credits). Coverage 
from 1893 (!) to date. 

Now available for $4.95 (postage and 
handling included). 
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Here’s unique memorabilia and nostalgia— film history data, beautifully 
reproduced rare photos, pressbook and lobby-card reproductions— all in 
handsome printed book form. Their contents would cost a small fortune 
if bought separately. (Since some of these items are already in short 
supply, it’s wise not to wait. Forthcoming issues of CoF will not carry 
certain numbers or titles.) 


tU GREAT SERIAL ADS 


$3.50 


Pressbook reproductions from THE MONSTER AND THE 
APE, PLASH GORDON CONQUERS THE UNIVERSE, THE 
CRIMSON GHOST, THE LOST PLANET. THE PURPLE 
MONSTER STRIKES and dozens morel 


SERIAL QUARTERLY 


$3.50 

Complete chapter-by-chapter storyline details, photos 
and pressbook reproductions: DAREDEVILS OF THE RED 
CIRCLE, ATOM MAN VS. SUPERMAN, BLAKE OF SCOT- 
LAND YARD and others. 

SERIAL QUARTERLY *- *3.50 

and pressbook reproductions: The Green Archer; 

G-Men Vs. The Black Dragon; Deadwood Dick; etc. 

SERIAL QUARTERLY #«■ $3.50 

Complete chapter-by-chapter storyline details, photos and 
pressbook reproductions: Buck Rogers; Captain Mar- 
vel; Mysterious Island; Jungle Raiders; Congo Bill; 

Batman & Robin — and miscellaneous ads, etc. 

SERIAL QUARTERLY #4- $ 3 .so errol flynn 


BORIS KARLOFF $5.95 

Large 8 Vi" + 11" book about the Master of the 
Macabre himself in over 100 choice and rare stills 
(arranged in chronological order); plus a biograph- 
cal appreciation and complete filmography list- 


pn 
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pressbook C ^ e p'r od act temi '* H A U NT ED 'hARBOr!'” BLACK- 
HAWK, THE SEA HOUND and more! 
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Five 
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:r by number: #1 (1934 
FLASH GORDON); J12 (1939 BUCK ROGERS); #3 (1940 
GREEN HORNET); #4 (Misc.: CAPT. AMERICA, CAPT. 
MARVEL, BATMAN and PHANTOM; #5 (Misc.: D.CK 
TRACY, JUNGLE JIM, SPY SMASHER, PHANTOM RIDER, 
RED RYDER); 3J6 (Misc.. ROCKETMEN, NYOKA, LONE 
RANGER, DON WINSLOW, MANDRAKE). Jr 7 (Misc.: JUN- 
GLE GIRL, DRUMS OF FU MANCHU, MASKED MARVEL, 
CAPT. MIDNIGHT, MYSTERIOUS DR. SATAN); JJ8 (Misc.: 
FLASH GORDON, SECRET CODE, ZORRO, GREEN HORNET, 
KING OF THE ROYAL MOUNTED). 

SERIAL FAVORITES $5.00 

Stars and scenes from all-time serial classics: 

THE PURPLE MONSTER, SUPERMAN, SPY 
SMASHER, MANDRAKE THE MAGICIAN, 
BRICK BRADFORD and scores more. Large 
8 V 2 X 11 book with full page photos on quality 
paper stock. 

THRILL AFTER THRILL $5.00 

Fantastic pressbook & lobby card reproductions ! 
From: THE BLACK WIDOW, DAUGHTER OF 
DON Q, DICK TRACY, HAUNTED HARBOR, 
SUPERMAN, RED RYDER and other serial 
classics. A big 8% XII quality printed book. 


Same format.etc. as Karloff book above, with more 
than 100 dynamic phtos (most of them very rare) 
of the screen's greatest swashbuckler-hero (plus a 
filmography, checklist, etc.). 

MOVIE ADS OF THE PAST s 3 . 6 o 


Crobbe movies, Ken Maynard's COME ON, TARZAN 
also John Wayne and many many more! 

SERIAL PICTORIAL $200 each 

#1 -ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN MARVEL 
#2— THE MASKED MARVEL 
#3— DARKEST AFRICA. 

#4— SPY SMASHER 
#5— DRUMS OF FU MANCHU 
#6— ZORRO'S FIGHTING LEGION 
#7— SECRET AGENT X-9 
#8— Famous Republic Serial Villain 
Roy Barcroft 

HIGH ROADS TO ADVENTURE $5.95 

Big 8 V 2 X 11 book of rare film posters, lobbies, 
etc. DICK TRACY, FU MANCHU, TERRY & 
THE PIRATES & many, many more. 

SERIAL SHOWCASE $5.95 

Handsome, large 8 V 2 x 11 book— 200 wonderfilled 
photos of Serial-dom’s Golden Age. 

DAYS OF THRILLS & ADVENTURE 
In large 81ft x 11 ''heritage” book format, 
each volume has scores of collector's item 
photos; lobby cards, posters and other rare 
memorabilia. 

Vol.l, and Vol. II, each: $5.95 
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An exciting bi-monthly publication dedicated 
to reprinting the classics of the comic strip 
from the 1930’s and 1940’s. 


Alex Raymond's Secret 
Agent X-9, the daily Flash Gordon strip, vint- 
age Mickey Mouse, Tailspin Tommy, Brick 
Bradford, Roy Crane's Wash Tubbs and 
Captain Easy plus many other greats. 


SINGLE COPY: $6.95 



Comic strips have never been the same since 
that day in 1934 when Terry Lee and Pat Ryan 
sailed into the China Sea! View the Orient as 
it was and never will be again as TERRY AND 
THE PIRATES set sail again in Nostalgia Press’ 


bound volume which bring you this 
strip from its 



the real and the fantastic for years ever since 
1934! Phil Davis added the art that kept 
MANDRAKE THE MAGICIAN filled with 
excitement! See how it all began . . . 

$7.95 f 



LITTLE 

Nemo 

IN SLUMBERLAND 
by Winsor McCay 
Little Nemo was the 
most remarkable comic 
strip fantasy ever created. 
Week after week, Winsor 
McCay created a profu- 
sion of scenes of wonder 
that are unmatched any- 
where for their sheer fan- 
tasy and inventiveness. 
Today the reputation of 
this magnificent strip is 
growing by leaps and 
bounds. ; 

Thirty full-page repro- 
ductions are taken direct- 
ly from the original draw- 
ings created over fifty 
years ago — 


$3.95 
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When that brick connects, the whole world 
turns on in Coconino County! It's too bad that 
only the readers of 48 newspapers in the U.S. 


were able to turn on with it! But that didn't 
keep George Herriman's KRAZY KAT from 
being one of the most celebrated strips of all 
time and considered by Gilbert Seldes as one 
of the highest achievements in popular art. See 
what Woodrow Wilson read to calm his cabinet, 
read what e. e. cummings waxed erudite over 
and what Charles Schultz calls a classic! 

168 pages, 8 in color 

$13.95 




While this ad continues, copies of all the above items will continue being 
available. But — there's no guarantee that what is listed now will be seen 
the next issue or the one after. And buying now is like an investment; 
much better even than money in the bank, since each dollar paid on a 
special book or magazine today may be worth as much as three or four 
dollars some day. For instance, the Feiffer book "The Great Comic Book 
Heroes” of several years ago, which sold for about $7.00 has been out of 

print for some time and now worth up to $30.00 The once available 

Barbour movie serial books, “Serials of Columbia" and “Serials of Republic” 
(sold thru our pages originally for only $2) can't be had for less than $7 
each from rare book dealers. So, be wise — Order NOW! 


All prices 
above 
include 
postage 
and handling. 


Mail all cash, checks or money orders to: 

GOTHIC CASTLE Publishing Co., 

509 Fifth Ave., 

New York, N. Y. 10017 63 
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DID YOU MISS ANY? 







Owning a file of CoF is like having an entire cross-section 


history of the World of Imagination and SFantasy Film- 


making. One issue alone has reading material and infor- 


mation comparable to several or more issues of "similar" 
publications. As for the quality — it speaks for itself: 

Leading libraries and film organizations, important 
film scholars and historians continue to rely on CoF (e.g. 
CoF was recently praised as the best of its kind in a write- 
up that appeared in AFI Report, the American Film In- 
stitute's prestigious magazine). 

Read the accompanying coupon box on obtaining back 
issues. . . while they're still available. 


All copies are mailed flat with strong sealed wrappings. Please 
add 20^ per copy for handling and postage. Special DISCOUNT: 
no extra postage and handling charge on orders of $15 or more. 


CASTLE Of FRANKENSTEIN back number dept. 
All regular back copies: $1 each 
CIRCLE THOSE COPIES YOU WANT: 

— 1967 ANN UAL - 

No. 4 - No. 7 - No. 8 - No. 9 - No. 10 - No. 12 - No. 13 
No. 14 -No. 15-No. 16-No. 17-No. 18 - No. 19- No. 20 
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